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The Faith Thut Is in Us 


Harry K. Newburn, President 
University oi Oregon 


Paper read by: 
Dean Eldon L. Johnson 


It is said that the cult of obgectivity in American education 


has resulted in a generation of irresponsible intellectuals, of men 


without convictions."+ This statement, part of Carmichael's excellent 


essay Neglected Areus in Educction, almost caused the speaker to change 


the title of his address to "The Faith thut is in us--or is it?" 


A psragreph from Henderson's Vitalizing Liberal Education 


added somewhat to the confusion which usually characterizes the intel- 


He said, "Although the 


lectual activity of a university president. 


world is struggling through what may be the most far-reaching revolution 


of all time, liberal education, by and large, is sitting on the side- 


i lines. The existing patterns in technology and in economic, social and 


political life are being smashed and new ones forged. Human life has 


reached an acutely dynamic stage and all the while liberal education, 


with its head buried in the sands of the past, is unable to recognize 


the tremendous forces at work and their significance in the march of 


n2 


human progress. 


Finally, the speaker remembered a commission appointed about 


ten years ago, "to keep continuously before the American people the wis- 


dom of maintaining liberal education during and after the war" reported 


that "The conception of liberal education was not at all clear in the 


public mind. As one of our consultants phrased it, many people believe 


loarmichael, O. C., Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Forty-seventh Annual Report, N. Y., 1951-52, p. 13. 
@Henderson, Algo D., "Vitalizing Liberal Education", Harper and Bros., 


1944, p. 2. 
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that 'there has been during the past years less and less vigorous pro- 


pegation of faith in liberal education on the part of educators--and 


more and more adjustment of the functions of the college to fit the 


conception of what people think they want, "3 


These three quotations introduce several possibilities of ap- 


The first suggests that actually 


proach to the morning's assignment. 


we have no faith--no convictions--about the values of liberal education. 


The second would lead us to consider whether, if faith exists, it is 


outmoded and possibly meaningless in today's world. The third, and the 


least harsh in its implications, appears to point a wagging finger at 


our inadequate public relations. 


For sometime now, the speaker has believed that the liberal 


arts are suffering as much from the strategy and possibly the program of 


its proponents as it is from influences on the "outside" so to speak. 


He said about ten years ago thut the most frequent reaction to criticism 


"on the part of those who believe in liberal education is defensive in 


nature, We either become fearful and assert that our program will serve 


all needs and that other approaches have no virtue, or we become stub- 


born and suggest that others simply lack the vision or wisdom to realize 


the values of true liberal learning. Another derensive strategy is that 


of shifting our ground, chameleon-like, so that we may meet the challenge 


of new developments by the simple process of making them a part of our 
wh 


own program. 


A further quotation from the same article will best serve to 


indicate the point of view which will be advocated this morning. "If we 


wish to be of real service to the cause of liberal learning, we can 


3Baxter, J. P. "Commission on Liberal Education Report", Bulletin, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, No. 2, May, 1943, p. 271. 

4Newburn, H. K., "The Challenge to Liberal Education", The Educational 

Forum, November, 1944, p. 34. 
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succeed only if we take a positive, aggressive and realistic stand on 
educational issues. Such a position involves, in my judgment, first, a 
wholehearted pledge of faith in the ideal of liberal education ration- 
ally conceived; second, a frank recognition of the fact that the liberal 
college at times fails miserably in its efforts to develop liberally 
educated men and women; and finally, an honest erfort to make any chan- 
ges in the program of the college which give promise of more adequate 
realization of its obligations." 


It would seem there is even greater reason today to propound 


an aggressive, positive faith based upon a clear understanding of the 


function to be cezrved by liberal education than there was ten years ago. 
And here we come face-to-face with one of our most harassing problems-- 
the extreme difficulty of stating our gouls in concrete and specific 
form. Because liberal studies are directed at the general development 
of the individual, the objectives of liberal education tend to be 
general and broad in concept and unfortunately, are usually stated in 
rather abstract terminology. 

When it is said, for example, that the purpose of liberal 
education is to "transmit the cultural heritage", to "develop intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, and spiritual powers", or "to help advance contem- 
porary culture", just what does this mean in terms of program? With the 
statement of the President's Commission on Higher Education that, "The 
first goal in education ror democracy is the full, rounded and con- 
tinuing development of the person, "© most proponents of liberal education 
would agree. However, such a statement helps little to direct the learn- 


ing or teaching activities of students since it can be used to justify 


PIbid. p. 34. 
6"Hi gher Education for American Democracy", U. S. Govt. Print Office, 


1947, Vol. I. Establishing the Gocls, p. 9. 
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almost any content presented in almost any manner. 


This problem was recognized by the Commission mentioned above 


when they asserted that, "What America needs today is a schooling 


better aware of its aims."! Millett, however, put it better when he 


said, "The major task of those who believe in liberal education is a 


clarification of the objectives of that education."© A part of this 


clerification will take place when the more general goals are analyzed 


and broken down into a hierarchy of objectives which at the same time 


are more concrete and more specific. 


This, the President's Commission attempted and the result was 


the following indication of purpose: "Do provide a well rounded educa- 


tion that will fit men and women to understand the broad cultural foun- 


dations, the significant accomplishments, and the unfinished business 


of their socicty; to participate intelligently in community life and 


public affairs; to build a set of values that will constitute a design 


for living; and to take @ socially responsible and productive part in 


the world of work."9 


I believe, however, the Commission on Liberal Education did a 


better job in this regard cnd also related their goals more clearly to 


the persons being educated when they suggested that, "Men and women are 


liberally educated to the degree that they are literate and ayticulate 


in verbal discourse, in the languages of the arts, and in the symbolic 


languages of sciences; informed concerning their physical, social and 


spiritual environment and concerning their relation thereto as individ- 


uals; sensitive to all the velues that endow life with meaning and 


significance; and able to understand the present in the perspective 


TIbid., p. 6. 
illett, Fred B., "The Rebirth of Liberal Education", Harcourt, Brace 


& Co., 1945, p. 127. 
cit., 
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of the past and the future and to decide and act as responsible moral 


beings. "LO 
listing of objectives, it 


Whether or not we agree with this 


analyzing the very general and 


will serve to indicate the first step in 


abstract enunciation of purpose into something more concrete, specific 


and functional. Only when this process is still further refined and 


objectives made quite specific in nature, each leading in logical se- 


quence to the more general purposes at the next level in the hierarchy, 


can such statements of purpose really serve as functional guides to 


For example, it is essential to indicate the 


instruction and learning. 


subordinate aims which, when realized, in turn will contribute to the 


achievement of such objectives, for example, as that of making men and 


women "Literate and articulate in verbal discourse," if such purposes 


are to be used to direct the selection of course content and emphasis. 


This analyses illustrates another weakness in translating 


our faith into practice--the tendency to disassociate means from ends. 


As has been mentioned, objectives have little meaning except as guides 


to instruction. It is all too easy, once agreement is reached with re-— 


gard to purposes to be served by liberal education, to take the position 


that what always has been done, or what we want to do, is the best or 


Only means of achicving such ends. 


For example, an acceptable objective might well be the de- 


velopment of ability to communicate with one's fellows in oral and 


written form. The tendency is to assume that this inevitably means the 


requirement of a six hour unit in English composition, a three hour 


course in speech, or other combinations which happen to be in operation 


at the time, without regard to the relationship which may or may not 


LO"Report of Committee on the Restatement of the Nature and Aims of Lib- 
eral Education", Bulletin, Association of American Colleges, No. 2, 


May, 1943, p. 271. 
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exist between such offerings and the goal to be achieved. Even in con- 
nection with such « relatively specific purpose, it is necessary con- 
stantly to ussert that the goal is not the satisfactory completion of 
courses, but the attainment on the part of the student of a satisfactory 
ebility to express his thoughts clearly and intelligently. Again, it 

is entirely possible that a course in The History of Western Civiliza- 
tion is one of the best means of achieving one of the purposes quoted 
carlier, that of developing in the student "an understanding of the 
present in the perspective of the past and the future," but this should 
be clearly and continuously demonstrated rather then assumed, 

We must not be guilty of confusing means with ends. Undoubt- 
edly, there are many different pathways to a liberal education, but each 
must be recognized as aw means to an end and not as an end itself. The 
test of any course, or of any experience provided to the student, must 
be related to the liberal arts objectives to be served, if the goal is 
education in the liberal arts. It is clear that our faith can be sup- 
ported in aggressive fashion only when we are certain of our goals and 
able to relate our teaching activities and content to such objectives in 
a functional manner. 


Our faith as educators begins as do our religious and politi- 


cal convictions with a fundamental belief in the dignity and worth of 


the individual. We believe that man can be improved through education 

and that he is fully able to accept "the terrible burdens of freedom." 

We believe that man to be free must remove the shackles which enslave 

him intellectually as well as those which bind him socially, politically, 

economically and spiritually. Freedom of thought is at least as funda- 

mental in our society as is freedom to work, to believe and to associate. 
Liberal education, we believe, is unique in that it centers 

around goals of men and women as human beings and not just as wage 

earners, homemakers or citizens in the narrow political sense. Therefore, 
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as contrasted with technical, vocational or professional education, all 
of which are somewhat specialized in purpose, the important meaning of 
liberal studies lies in their contribution to the total growth and de- 
velopment of man as & person and as a member of society. The test of 
liberal education, therefore, is in the richness and effectiveness with 
which men live in their communities and their world. 


Because liberal learning is such a personal matter, we believe 


it cannot be given to anyone, but must be sought after actively by the 


learner. Because of its qualitative nature, it can be achieved by stages, 
thus it is quite difficult to indicete just when or to wheat extent one 
possesses 2 liberal education, diplomas and degrees notwithstanding. 

A liberal education can be gained wherever liberal arts experiences are 
available, Certainly such experiences are not confined to the liberal 
arts college and paradoxically may not at timcs characterize a large part 
of the progrem afforded by such units. 

For onset. Carmichael says, "The arts college has to some 
extent lost its identity and its position as the dominant clement in 
higher education. It has become," he says, "more a service agency 
teaching the tools of learning, introducing the student to the broad 
fields of knowledge through clementary und watered-down survey courses, 
providing pre-professional courses for medicine, law, the winistry, 
nursing, and so forth, and preparing students for the graduate school 
through a kind of specialized training in some one field styled his 
major. The broad liberalizing program in terms of which the college is 
usually described simply docs not exist in muny institutions called 
colleges of arts or sciences nll 

It should be assumed, of course, that some colleges of liberal 


arts may wish to recognize purpos:s in addition to those related to liberal 


llop, cit., pp. 14-15. 
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education. This is entirely proper if such functions are accepted for 
what they are and if they are not permitted either to substitute for, or 
supplant, the unique and major responsibility or the college for provid- 
ing liberal educution. 

It should be clear that our faith is designed to support and 
promote liberal education and not the liberal arts college as such. We 
are talking about an ideal, a goal to be achieved, and not an institution 
or a program. We should never confuse our faith with our practices. We 
must be prepared to support our reith in every conceivable manner while 
at the same time we take © most critical attitude toward the instruments 
which are used as a means of achieving our ends. To question the prac- 
tices or the program of a college of liberal arts is not necessarily to 
display a lack of basic faith in liberal education. In fact, such 
questioning might represent exactly an opposite attitude of mind arising 
out of a sincere and possibly well founded belief that the college is not 
fully committed in practice to the faith it attests. 

Such critics may believe, as does Sir Walter Moberly, that col- 
lege educators no longer ask "the really fundamental questions." Clarence 
Feust seems to echo this belief when he points out that thoughtful laymen 


are expecting the humanities to satisfy their "need for certainty of 


values."4® such people assert, he says, that the "significance of man's 


career on this planet, needs to be understood", that "our whole tradition 
e « « « is Opposed to accepting the actually existing state of society as 
ultimate," and that knowing the "values our present practices cherish . . 
- « - is not the same as knowing what ends we ought to entertain and 
pursue." But, Feust says, when the professor of the humanities is ap- 


proached on such issues he tends, "To become uncomfortable or impatient." 


12Faust » Clarence H., Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 52nd Annual 
Conference of the American Association of American Universities, New 
Haven, Connecticut, October 23, 1951, p. 29. 
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He too frequently feels that, "To tackle the large, general, vague 


questions which popular demand presents is to abandon scholarship... 


to attempt to state the answers in ways intelligible to the general pub- 


lic is to become a popularizer." The scholar apparently must "be criti- 


cal," must "maintain scholarly objectivity", must continue to look for 


and expose "errors of historical fact or of superficial generalization" 


rather than to build "expansive answers to popular questions."43 This 


is no carping criticism of our faith in liberal education, but rather 


an indictment of current practices carried on in the name of liberal 


education. 


We assert further, that the outcomes of a liberal education 


are not measured by the number of semester hours earned in English com- 


position, speech, literature, philosophy, history, foreign language, 


mathematics, or the sciences; in Phi Beta Kappa keys or grade-point 


averages; in university degrees or the number of terms of college at- 


tendance; or even in the knowledge, skills and understandings possessed 


by the individual concerned. Rather it is our belief, or it should be, 


that the test of liberal education is found simply in the kind of life 


the person leads--in the way he behaves day by day. If he demonstrates 


in his daily behavior the ability to communicate with his fellows ina 


satisfactory manner, the habit of constructive and critical thinking, a 


respect for useful knowledge as the neccssary accompaniment to under- 


standing, the attainment of satisfactory emotional and social adjustment, 


a sincere joy in the creative acts of others and a desire to express his 


own creative powers, a growing sensitivity to the basic values and the 


ethical principles upon which our modern democracy is based--if these 


and similar qualities are characteristic of his daily behavior, he is in 


13Ibid. p. 30. 
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reality a liberally educated man. For it is in what man does with his 


educational equipment that its quality and scope can be tested. A 


liberal education to be significant at all must be functionally related 


Only in this way can our faith take 


to the ongoing life of the day. 


on meaning. 


Faust, in the article mentioned previously, after diagnosing 


some of the ills of the humanities, points to the fact tnat the remedy 


seems to lie in an effort to answer the major questions which thinking 


people feel urgently need to be resolved. He believes that if this is 


done there will be no issue over the importance of the humanities today. 


But, of greater importance, he says, "I am sure that it would soon be 


discovered that the contemporary problems of the humanities as the in- 


terested public sces them are the abiding problems of mankind, or modern 


variants of them. It would become apparent that ageless questions of 


the significance of mankind's career on this globe, of the criteria of 


truth and excellence, and the appreciation of the products of man's 


creative abilities need once again to be posed and attacked in the forms 


which the history end present circumstances of our time give to them. 


And, he concludes, "Perhaps (the colleges und universities) need 


periodically tu return to the idea which fathered them, the idea, 


namely, that competent and disciplined minds ought to be mustered tc 


deal with those problems which a society deeply feels need to be 


resolved."15 It would seem to the speaker that this sentence, broadened 


to include the entire area, might well serve as the final postulate in 


cur declaration of faith in liberal education. 


Witpid., pe 33 
p. 34. 
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The Stake We Have in Teacher Certirication 


Marten ten Hoor, Dean 
College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Alabama 


The topic under discussion this morning is the matter of teacher 


certification, from participation in which professors of liberal arts 


colleges feel that they have been too much, if not entirely excluded, and 


that on the grounds of alleged ignorance, indifference, and general in- 


competence. They i'eel that this has been engineered, if not actually 


accomplished, by their colleagues in teachers colleges and schools of 


education. The situation with respect to teacher certification, however, 


though an important and concrete issue, is an effect and not a cause. It 


is merely a sympton of a much more basic disagreement between the parties 


in controversy. It is completely accurate to say that this controversy 


on its theoretical side is « conflict of educational ideologies and on 


its practical side a struggle for control of education. The struggle for 


power has been won, by the education party; and the resultant feelings 


and behavior of both "ins" and “outs" are typically human. The ideologi- 


cal controversy goes on and on; currently there seems to be an increase 


in scope and temperuture. The controversy is nourished by the conviction 


of each party, inclined to be dogmatic, that the other must be converted. 


The spirit in which the controversy has, for the most part, been conducted 


has been an obstacle not only to agreement but even to mutual understand- 


ing. 


Some objective observers and some partisans of both persuasions 


are convinced that extremism has been the great mistake of both parties 


and that, when this is abandoned--and there are indications that this is 


happening--a settlement of the conflict can be effected. Because I share 


this opinion, I shall attempt in this paper, (1) to identify what I con- 
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sider extremism in both parties, and (2) to consider what can be done-- 


and what is already being done--to effect a substitution of cooperation 


for controversy. 


Before proceeding with this, it is necessary to consider a 


matter of terminology. In referring to the two parties I wish to avoid 


To avoid awkwardness, and waste of 


both awkwardness and name-calling. 


time and space, it will be advisable to use a single term to designate 


each party. To do this, and at the same time to avoid offending those 


It is almost impossible to find 


designated, presents sane difficulties. 


a term which one or the other party will not consider to be a question- 


begging epithet. Because of a private cliuim to a term by one party, the 


application of it to the other gives offense. Consider even the term, 


School of Education; like the term, Church of God, if taken literally, 


where does this leave nonconformists? The originul appropriation of such 


terms probably manifests nothing worse than <n innocent presumption; but 


This difficulty at- 


their use is unquestionubly a source of irritation. 


tends the selection of almost any set of terms to designate the parties 


Educators and academicians, "edu- 


to the controversy under discussion, 


cationists" und scholars; pedagogues and professors; methodologists and 


materialists cre possibilities. As comic relief, I note the suggestion 


by 2 lighthearted colleague of "methodists" «nd "presbyterians." A bad 


pun is the key to the former, the attachment of presbyterians to pre- 


destination to the latter. Each pir of terms, even the amusing one, 


seems to one or the other party to involve an invidious distinction. 


Nothing more clearly illustrates the ultra-sensitivity, and, I should like 


to add, the unreasonableness of the controversy. These faults I certainly 


do not wish to make worse. In using the terms schoolmen (for the educa- 


tion party) and scholars (for the college of arts and science party). I 


therefore have no intention of calling names, be it ever so politely. 


-19-. 


The terms are to be taken simply as designations selected for the pur- 


pose of this paper. 


Before turning to the discussion of my first point, extremism 


in both parties, it may be useful to recall very briefly the history of 


the development of schools of education in our universities. Before the 


establishment of separate schools of education the formal consideration 


of the "professional" problems of teaching in colleges of arts and scien- 


ces was in general limited to scattered courses in the history, phil- 


osophy, and psychology of education. There were no formal courses in 


It is not unfair to say that the 


methods or administration, for example. 


professor-teachers of that day as a class believed cither that teachers 


were “born" and could not be "made," or that the training of the teacher 


as teacher occurred concomitantly and automatically with the learning by 


the teacher of the subject-matter he was to teach, or that such training 


could only be acquired in actual service. 


Schools of education in universities were founded ty those who 


believed, on the contrary, that training for teaching should be much more 


extensive and systematic than that available in colleges of arts and sci- 


ences and that this could only be properly provided by a separate profes~ 


sional school. The impact on this movement of existing normal schools 


and teachers colleges as examples and as competitors should not be for- 


gotten. Theoretical arguments and practical measures for and against this 


movement varied in character and degree according to the level of educa- 


tion concerned. This aspect of the movement may be summarized, roughly, 


by saying that the lower the school level on which the teacher was to 


function, the more inadequate the traditional liberal arts college train- 


ing was held to be. Thus, in the education of a primary school teacher, 


the usefulness of the typical liberal arts college professor was con- 
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sidered to be at the minimum. What happened in this, the first stage of 


the great controversy, was that the schoolmen founded schools of educa- 


The founders of the new were 


tion and the scholars went on as before. 


filled with conviction and zeal, and worked patiently and skillfully; the 


guardians of the old were disturbed and somewhat irritated but for the 


most part merely contemptuous or indifferent. 


We are all familiar with the phenomena which attend educational 


growth by cell division. No sooner is a new department or school founded 


than it begins to extend its clceims and expand its area of operation. 


Justifiable growth is always attended by a certain amount of inflation. 


Growth, toth natural «nd infletionary, required implementution: money, 


buildings, personnel. To obtain these, influence und power must be ac- 


quired. Very effective means were used to this end by the schoolmen, for 


the leaders in this movement were not merely teachers but also skillful 


administrators, which most scholars «ere not. The leaders convince uni- 


versity administrators, They "sold" the school of educution to the stu- 


dents and to the public. They organized teacher employment offices on 


university campuses and refused to recommend students who had not had the 


requisite number and kind of courses in education, and they were thus 


They joined forces with 


able to fill the field with their own gr:.duates. 


teachers colleges and normal schools and built up a great, state-wide or- 


ganization of teachers, principals, and superintendents, each of whom 


They convinced the public and the 


was a partisan in his own community. 


state legislatures of the rightness of their cause. They gained virtual 


control of the laws and the administration of teacher certification. They 


became a powerful, sometimes a dominating, influence in accrediting as- 


sociations in the field of higher education. They established their own 


type of high school curricula and compelled many colleges and universities 


to alter their admission requirements and even their requirements for 
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graduation. In short, in this, the second period, the schoolmen acquired 
control of publicly supported primary and secondary education in the 
United States, and, as a consequence, considerable influence over the 
course of private education on these levels. 

Many of the scholars feel that at least some of these gains 
were accomplished by means of political practices which were educationally 
unethical. Suffice it here to point out that when human beings try to 
transform their personal theoretical convictions into social controls, 
they usually employ political means. It is certain, however, that an im- 


portant contributing cuuse is to te found in the carly indifference, 


superciliousness, and dogmatism, in short, in the negativism, of the 


scholars. In the second period, reaction took the form of organized and 
more positive opposition: in professionul societies, in campus politics, 
in editorial policies of learned journals, in accrediting agencies. But 
this opposition was still, of necessity, lergely negative, for the "ins" 
hed the power. The scholars became awake too late, though it is fer from 
certain that carlier opposition would have radically altered the course of 
educational history. 

But something more must be said about the theoretical convic- 
tions which were so successfully implemented during this period. These 
convictions crystallized into an ideology which became the official edu- 
cational philosophy of the schoolmen. As the ideological foundation for 
their practices, the schoolmen accepted pragmatism, the leading theoreti- 
cal exponent of which was a professional philosopher, himself a liberal 
arts college professor, the late John Dewey. More fully and clearly than 
any other pregmatist, John Dewey pointed out the implications of pragma- 
tism for education. In due time, a pragmatic philosophy of education 
developed and became the officiel philosophy of a large and influential 


group of schoolmen, both professors and administrators. 
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In spite of its popular adoption, pragmatism as a philosophy, 


and particularly the contribution of John Dewey, are not easy to under- 


stand. It was to be expected that concrete applications of pragmatic 


doctrine would produce misunderstandings, extravagances, and even educe- 


tional quackery, which every good pragmatist would emphatically disavow. 


It was no doubt preoccupation with these by-products, and indignation 


with the authoritarian practices of the schoolmen, that prejudiced the 


It is certainly true 


scholars against this new philosophy of education. 


that the overwhelming majority of them failed to give it the serious 


consideration which it deserved. In consequence, there is comparatively 


little opposition literature by scholurs in which the applications of the 


rundumental principles of prugm.tism to educution are critically evalueted. 


Professors of philosophy as such who are unfriendly to pragmatism have 


limited themselves to attacks upon its basic philosophical tenets. Not 


many other liberal arts professors in opposition were professionally 


equipped to do so, and "non-pragmatic" professors of the philosophy of 


education have been understandably few in number end, for whatever reason, 


not too articulate. 


There is no time to do more than identify some of the principal 


tenets of the adaptation ol pragmatism to educational philosophy. The 


characterization which follows may be a bit extreme, if so, the purpose 


is to emphasize the issues in controversy. The rundamental purpose of ed- 


ucation, according to the schoolmen-pragmatists, is not the facilitation 


ot the acquisition of knowledge but the truining of the whole personality 


in the art of living. Informetion as such is merely 2 possession, which 


may be of no more vital use to the possessor than a collection of match- 


covers. A large proportion of so-called scholarly knowledge is of this 


order As for the student, he has no use for such knowledge after he has 


ecquired it except to regurgitate it on signal for the information of his 
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examiners, or to parade it for the admiration or confusion of his family 
and his friends. The truditional liberul arts college is interested in 
scholarship; that is to say, in information thet will be useful to the 
scholar in u community of scholars. This ideal of education is an aris- 
tocratic one and is in fact a vestigial remains of a day when education 
was a privilege of the rich and culture an adornment of the aristocracy. 
Committed as they were to this conception of education, it is no wonder 
that the scholars objected to any deviation in the high school from the 
traditional college preparatory curriculum. 

Real education, however, (said the schoolmen) is not the acqui- 
sition of knowledge but preparation for living. The only learning worth- 
while is that which we can live: all other learning is a luxury. It is 
therefore the business of the primery and secondary schools to teach 


children what they cun use. In respect to method, moreover, they must be 


taught as much as possible by using it: "We learn whet we live," says 
Kilpatrick, one of the leading exponents of this educationsl philosophy. 
Learning must be doing, not merely acquiring information. Pragm., the 
deed, must be the directive concept. Thinking, useful thinking that is, 

is adaptation to life, it is itself living. The liberal arts college has 
been fettered and devitalized by the idesl of accumulation of information, 
by so-called "scholarship." Its motto is: knowledge for its own sake. 
That is why its professors and graduate students are digging deeper and 
deeper into the past, searching for what is not yet known, and, in this 
process, uncovering more end more deteils about the obscure, the for- 
gotten, and the unimportant. Thet is why its "knowledge" is becoming 
rerer and rarer--and as far as the great mass of human beings is concerned, 
less and less useful. Training for a scholarly life may be the proper 


function of an educational institution which is interested merely in pro- 


pageting scholars; it may be the proper function of a graduate school, 


narrowly conceived, but certainly the training of teachers for primary 


and secondary schools cannot safely be entrusted to such an institution. 


The children of "the public" must be educated for living in the 


world into which they are born, not in a world ressurrected from the past. 


The social sciences, for example, should be taught in such a way that the 


pupil is oriented to the world in which he must live his daily life. In 


the cause of history it is not "education" to encourage him to withdraw 


farther and farther from the present and live in the past. This he can 


only do intellectually. In the present he must live as a whole man, 


The proper function of the elementary and 


with his whole perscnality. 


secondary school is therefore to prepare the student for concrete, use- 


ful, successful, happy living, with 211 that this implies. If the liberal 


erts colleges wish to share in this training, they must accept the aims 


and the methods to which these levels of education are committed. 


To these ideas the defenders of the college of arts and scien- 


They insist that the emphasis on the useful 


ces offer many objections. 


has misled the schoolmen into shortsightedness. When applied to so com- 


plex a process as education, so general a term as useful mecns nothing 


unless qualified by specific answers to the questions: Useful for whom? 


For what? For when? The acquisition of even the most esoteric knowledge 


is useful to him who searches for it, since it gives him pleasure, as 


well as some of his fellows. If only for this reason the world of schol- 


arship is a velueble part of civilized live. As for its social usefulness, 


let the critic not assume that he or anyone else is capable of determin- 


ing in the present what knowledge will be useful in the future. If re- 


search in the past had not been conducted in the spirit of pure science, 


that is, inthe spirit of the scholar, the contemporary world would be 


immeasurably poorer in the matter of useful knowledge. A little of this 


spirit of pure scholarship is good for every teacher and every learner. 
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Every teacher should be able to "spot" this interest in the students and 
be willing to encourage it. Every student with such an interest deserves 
to be encouraged. A community of scholars such as the college of arts and 
sciences is the ideal place for the teacher to acquire this interest. 
Disinterested interest is a paradox, not a contradiction. It is a cure 
for worship of the contemporaneous. Knowledge of the past is indispensable 
for an understanding of the present and for the anticipation of the 
future. 

As for personal experience, it is essential, to be sure; but 
it is not enough. As Rogers Ascham says, the best we can do by experience 
is to "find out 2 short woy by a long wandering." Personal experience 
doesn't become dependable until first hand knowledge is fitted into the 
pattern of human experience. Thut is the cluc to the importance of the 
study of history. Personal history becomes socially important only when 
it is evaluated in terms of the whole of human history. The more complete 
our knowledge of this whole, the more exact and thus humanly useful is our 
evaluation. All judgment of educational procedures is relative, to be sure, 
but it seems clear that it is a waste of time to teach children about 
musical instruments by making them loboriously construct poor examples 
when there is so much exact theoretical knowledge of good ones available. 

And then another thing, (says the scholar): let us consider 
the claim of the schoolmen that there is too much emphasis in the liberal 
arts college upon theory and too little upon practice. This means, of 
course, too much emphasis upon thinking and'tco little on doing. To begin 
with, this certainly cannot be said of the instruction in the natural 


sciences. The results of this teaching belie this charge. It can scarcely 


leuoted in Thomas Hardy: Tess of the d'Urbervilles, Chapter XVI. 


be said of ony department in the college if it is recognized that 


education is preparation for doing. Thinking, even the most theoretical, 


is mental manipulation of things and events by means of ideas, that is, 
symbols, and is thus 2 most efficient substitute for the inefficient and 
endless learning by doing. As a matter of fact, thinking, as modern 
psychology has pointed out, is actually behavior, that is doing. Thinking 


is also living. The great changes which have occurred in human experience 


were prepared for by intense thinking. Successes have to a large extent 
been the result of right thinking and failures of wrong thinking. Why 
ignore in education what is vbviously man's greatest advantage over 
vegetables and animals? 

The failure of the schoolmen to appreciate the usefulness of 
thinking is no doubt the explanation of the de-emphasis in the public 
schools on the language arts. What has been forgotten is that thinking 
does not proceed merely in terms of images of doing, but in terms of 
words, symbols for things and acts. It is true that such symbols must not 
be allowed to become detached from the things they symbolize. Yet some 
of the most concretely useful instruments of human progress have been 
the result of the thinking which the schoolmen are so prone to condemn as 
abstract, thinking, for example, in the realm of higher mathematics. This 
incidentelly, perfectly illustrates the long range aim of liberal arts 
education: the acquisition of basic information and training in dis- 
ciplined thinking in preparation for later education of the student by 


life itself. 


The mistakes which the schoolmen have made seem to the scholars 
to have resulted principolly from one thing: unfamiliarity with the sub- 
jects taught in the college. It is true that they themselves have 
developed numbers of courses and experts in curriculum making. But no 


individual can possibly know enough to be an expert in curriculum making. 
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The knowledge of such an expert, to use some of the schoolmen's own 


ammunition, can only be theoretical. It docs not come from doing, that 


is, from teaching the subject. To make 2 rational curriculum requires 


the cooperative effort of experts in the subject. It is a function of the 


faculty, not of an expert in curricula. 


The above enumeration of some of the arguments and counter- 


arguments is by no means complete. Nor is it a fair statement of the case 


of either of the contesting parties. This paper was not designe& to offer 


o critical evaluation of the controversy and to suggest a solution to it. 


The purpose of what hus been said above is to call attention to the 


character and to the dimensions of thc controversy and, on the basis of 


that, to suggest a way in which a lesting scttlement may possibly be 


mi 


attcined. To be sure, the controversy can be settled in other ways, for 


example, as a consequence of the ultimate exhaustion of the contesting 


parties, or after the passing to thcir reward of the present fighting men 


of cither side, thus by default. But it seems to me that cither of these 


ways to settlement would be a serious reflection on all who are engaged 


in education. My faith in the approach to a solution which I om going 


to suggest is based upon my conviction that the contending parties have, 


in the course of the controversy and as a result of it, allowed themselves 


to be driven to take up extreme positions. This always happens in a 


controversy, whether it be between individuals or parties. Boswell 


reports of Johnson that "on the death of « prominent Whig he felt his 


Toryism much abated." Neither party will, I am sure, desire this kind of 


solution, and the public cannot afford to wait for it. What is necessary 


is for the contestants to purge themselves of extremism. That there is 


much of this, I have tricd to suggest in my presentation of the arguments 


of both sides. To emphasize my point, I should like to give specific 
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examples of some of the most provoking mistakes, exaggerations, and 


extravagances of which extremists in both camps have been guilty. 


In the area of the struggle for control of primary and secondary 


education there are the cases of schools of education in a small number 


of universities which categorically refuse to allow students in the 


college of arts and sciences, and in othcr divisions of the university, 


to take the courses necessary to obtain teacher certification, although 


the total hour requirement of these courses for certification is in some 


divisions in the determination of who shall or shall not teach is thus 


limited to the assignment of grades in those courses which the students 


in the college of education are permitted to take in these other divisions. 


There are schools of education which insist that even such highly 


specialized school personnel as medical technicians, nurses, librarians, 


and speech correctionists must enroll exclusively in the school of 


education and thus be under the exclusive educational control of the 


education faculty. The extreme is attained in the case of the school 


of cducation dean who objects to the use of the term, cducation, in any 


course not offered by the school of education. In at least one case 


“known to mc, a professor of the college of arts and sciences is not even 


permitted to attend the graduate ornl examination of a candidate in the 


school of education who has majored in his subject. These procedures are 


sometimes justified on the ground that the school of education is a 


professional school and should have the same privileges as, say, the 


college of cnginecring. That schools of engineering furnish training 


both in the subject-matter of engineering and in professional methods 


and that the analogy is thus unsound is ignored by those who propound it. 


As a last example from the area of administration I mention the case of 


the regional accrediting agency in which the opposition of schoolmen and 
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cases as low as twelve. The participation of the professors of the other 
| 


scholirs is literally embodied in the organization of the agency on what 
can only be described as the two-party system, with little more exchange 
of ideas and personnel between scholars and schoolmen than there is 
between the Republicans and the Democrats. 

No less extreme arc the opinions which the schoolmen and the 
scholars have, and which they do not hesitate to publish, about one 
another's educitional ideas and practices. Thesc opinions are to a sub- 
stantial extent c product of the imagination, a faculty, which when 
aroused by controversy, readily becomes irresponsibly partisan. Ina 
recent erticle a. schoolman affirms that the school of education gives 
a better general education than does the liberal arts college. Says this 
writer:"For the most promising suggestions how to encourage widespread 
discussion, cxperimentation, and idealism, ... . homes, churches, 
legislatures, press, radio, or television might well turn today to our 
lewly teachers colleges."1 In another article we find a schoolman's 
analysis of the liberal arts college professor as on educator, which, if 
it were a true report would justify the liquidation of the whole species. 
This critic claims (a) that the scholar insists that "learning consists 


in acquiring facts and information largely divorced from societal meaning, 


use, ond relationship to each other;"@ (b) that he neglects developing 


in his students the power to think; (c) that he disregards the students’ 
purposes; (d) that he visualizes the student's mind as a cold storage 
warchouse; (c) that his central cducational purpose is "just to know 


many things." 


lv. G. Fraser: "Advantages of a Teachers College Education." 
Journal of Higher Education, XXIII, No. 6, page 308 - 312. 


@hdwin H. Reeder: "quarrel Between the Professors, etc."Bulletin 


of the American Assozigtion of University Professors. Vol. 37, No. 3. 
Pure 506 - 521. 
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The opinions held by some scholars about schoolmen are no less 
extreme. This audience is, I am sure, well informed on this subject. I 
shall nevertheless quote some of these, in order to avoid the appearance 
of partisanship. The schoolman, suys the scholar, advocates what is un- 
questionably an impressive theory of education put his practices indicate 
that his motive is the reduction of the intellectual content of courses 
so that almost everybody can pass them. This he justifies by what he 
calls "adapting education to the needs of a democracy.” He is always 
exerting pressure on the college of arts and sciences for courses espe- 
cially adapted--by dilution of their content--to students in the school 
of education. As a particularly irritable profesor of science put it: 
he wants, for his prospective teachers, courses in kitchen chemistry, 
bathroom physics, and bedroom biology. Another critic insists that, be- 
cause Of his worship of the immediately useful, he considers it justifi- 
able to assign school time to the band to learn formations for football 
games and to pretty girls to practice baton twirling. That all courses 
are of equal importance is a basic tenet of his educational philosophy. 
When the schoolman emphasizes his Seenbiins to experimentation, the 
scholar thinks only of the fads and extravagances of which some of the 
educational experimentalists have been guilty. He recalls the adoption 
of the results of an experiment which established the fact that children 
could learn to read without learning the alphabet but ignored the fact 
that without this knowledge children could not use the dictionary. He 
points with triumph to the case of the teaching of language without 
grammar as nothing more than a case of acquiring a skill without knowing 
what one is doing. Currently, his favorite jibe is to point to the con- 
centration of football players in the school of education. And quite the 
latest is his suspicion that the schoolmen are conspiring to gain control 


of teacher training in the college of arts and sciences. 
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In reciting these examples of cxtremism it was not my purpose 
to fan the flames of controversy, for I consider myself to belong to that 
group of individuals, present in both parties, who vicw the controversy 
as a serious reflection on the whole teaching profession, and who be- 
lieve that it is the urgent duty of both schoolmen and scholars to work 
towards a solution which both reason and conscience can approve. My pur- 
pose tn citing examples was to identify rcmovable obstacles to the attain- 
ment of such a settlement. In summary, these obstacles are the following: 
Mutual misunderstandin; of one another's educational purposes and prac~ 
tices, a misunderstanding stimulated and nourished by an excited and per. 
tisan imagination; the substitution of powcr won by political means for 
professicnal uuthoYrity based on assent and agreement; gencralization on 
insufficient data; the substitution of claims for facts; commitment to 
the "philosophy of the cither-or," with its implication of the categori- 
cal condemnation of one or the other alternative. Consider that these 
ovstacles have their being in a setting of the more common and lowlier 
human faults, which the greatest of cducators share with the lowliest 
of their bencficiarics, and tne difficulties facing both schoolmen and 


scholers become clear. The call is obviously for reasonableness and 


goodwill, and for prefessional conscicnce, and their natural fruits: con- 
sultation, compromise, and cooperation. I purposely omitted to add: 
agreement, ror I do not think this to be an unqualified good. Foreign 
observers of our educational institutions and practices comment, usually 
with favor, on their variety. Variety is certainly an essential charac- 
teristic of democracy, and variety presupposes and produces disagree- 
ment and controversy. But it does not seem to me to justify a contin- 
uance of the kind of controversy with which we are here concerned. 

At this point, and in conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact 


that currently there is much going on in the educational world which 
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seems to be lending towards a settlement. Becnuuse these new develop- 
ments represent a definite change in spirit and practice, there is good 
reason for designating this as the third period in the history of the re- 
lations of schoolmen and scholars. In a number, still a modest one, of 
representative universities, the faculties of the school of education and 
of the college of arts and sciences are wholeheartedly cooperating in 
the professional training of prospective teachers. Scholars with Ph.D.'s 
in their sub jectmatter speciality, who have made special graduate and post- 
graduate study of the pedagogical problems of their subjects, are giving 
"professional" courses for undergraduates and graduates. This innovation 
represents the conviction, or at least the suspicion, that subject-matter 
and methodology cannot be separated and that scholar and teacher should, 
if possible, be one and the same person. At one of our great state uni- 
versities members of the facultics of various divisions of the univer- 
sity are heving regular confcrences on professional problems and are 
drawing freely for consultation upon experts in the school of education. 
The relationship tetween the school of education and the liberal arts 
college at this institution is described by a participant in these con- 
ferences as Puiu "(Here) the College of Education conceives of its chief 
role as that of coordinctor and service unit, working closely with other 
schools and colleges in helping their students to acquire state certi- 
ficates or courscs to complement their needs in master's and doctorate 
programs." This conception will not win the unanimous acclaim of either 
schoolmen or scholars, to be sure, but it is certainly more appealing to 
reason and common sense than the views of the extremists anong them. 

More and more, national organizations of scholars sre conduc- 
ting systematic studies of "professional educational" problems in their 
respective fields. Three years ago the professors of philosophy, of all 


people, held a conference on the teaching of philosophy, and this confer- 
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ence has become an annual event. Such meetings are evidence of a willing- 


ness of the scholars to recognize that there are special professional 


problems, by the systematic study of which teaching can be improved. These 


movements may ultimately bring both scholars and schoolmen to acknowledge 


in theory and to recognize in practice that the study of these problems 


should be a common and not a private enterprise. If this happens, coop- 


eration will be substituted for controversy. 


There are also things gcing on in the educational world which 


indicate that in the future more energy will be expended in the search 


for facts and less in the defense of claims. Several institutions, Cornell 


University, Wesleyan University, and Peabody College, for example, have 


instituted graduate fellowship programs in education, leading to certifi- 


cation, candidates for which must be graduates of liberal arts colleges 


and who need not have had professional education courses. An 


extensive experiment of the same general nature is going on in the state 


of Arkansas. These programs have been condemned in advance be some extre- 


mists but they should be welcomed by all as potential sources of factual 


data. Only on the basis of such data can it be determined whether or not 


graduates of liberal arts colleges with a modicum of professional train- 


ing are quite as much entitled to certification as graduates of schools 


of education with only a medicum of liberal arts training. Individuals 


and institutions who are interested in factual rather than theoretical 


proof are being greatly encouraged by some of the great educational 


foundations, the Fund for the Advancement of Education and the Carnegie 


Foundation, for example, which are subsidizing various experimental 


programs. Many a dogmatist has been induced to reexamine his convictions 


by this kind of encouragement. 


Another movement in this same direction, initiated by the 


schoolmen, should also be mentioned, though from the standpoint of the 
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promise it bears for peace it can be interpreted both favorably and un- 


favorably. In some sections of the country there is a tendency for state 


supported teachers colleges to drop the word "teachers" or "normal" 


from their names and to call themselves merely colleges. In some cases 


this change of name has apparently been accompanied by a shift of 


emphasis from professional courses to liberal arts courses. Since it 


appears that in these institutions students can qualify for certification 


by taking either a professional degree or a liberal arts degree, this 


movement should also produce some factual evidence in respect to the 


comparative merits of the two ways of qualifying for teaching. Lest I be 


thought naive by some of my colleagues, and at the risk of introducing 


a disturbing note into this plea for peace, let me add that some ob- 


servers, in both parties, are inclincd to view this change as a bit of 


strategy dictated ty the exigencies of competition. Even if this is true, 


ob jective students should obtain some interesting results. 


These and other current educational phenomena can be taken as 


an indication that a truce has been declared, at least by some schoolmen 


and some scholars. This truce is long overdue. Much harm has been done 


by the stubborn controversy which preceded it. Participants have spent 


their time in bitter criticism of one another's faults which has blinded 


them to one another's accomplishments. They have developed in themselves 


an unwillingness to measure and compare results. They have fought one 


another in legislatures and often made partisans of its members, with bad 


results for education; they have confused the public; they have made 


partisans, and sometimes cynics, of their students. They have forgotten 


what they must at some time have been taught, under whatever philosophy 


of education it may have been, namely, that in controversy the aim is 


not the establishment of truth but victory, and that in consequence, as 


the wise old saying has it, "controversy equalizes wise men and fools." 
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There is good reason to hope that this truce will before long 


lead to a lasting settlement of the controversy. With calm discussion 


taking the place of acrimonious debate, ol jective search for fact of 


partisan claims, and cooperation of controversy, the principal cbvstacles 


to such a settlement are being removed. And if it should appear that both 


schoolmen and scholars are right and that there are two equally good 


ways of preparing teachers, both groups can then proceed in good conscience 


and in friendly competition, each according to its preference, to the 


attainment of a common end. 


It is hardly necessary to call the attention of the members of 


this audience to the potential gowd which the college of arts and sciences 


may derive from participation in the studies now in progress. All of 


us are familiar with the professor who not only does not believe that 


his teaching can be improved out refuses to let anybody prove it. Every 


new academic year we add to our faculties young scholars who have given 


little if any thought to the problems of teaching and administration-- 


some of them seem scarcely to know how a university is organized--yet 


who at once, or not long after their arrival, are expected to cast their 


vote intelligently in faculty meetings on highly specialized and diffi- 


cult educational issues. It is unreasonable to assume that training as 


scholars (and that is all that many of them receive) is sufficient to 


qualify them to participate in college administration. There is an in- 


creasing demand on the part of faculties for significant participation in 


educational administration; and it is right that there should be, for this 


is in accord with the philcsophy of democracy to which we are committed. 


But the first requirement of good democratic government is an enlightened 


eleccorate. And it is particularly in the realm of this controversy 


that enlightenment is needed. 
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The Program We Profess 
Lloyd S. Woodburne, Dean 
College of arts and Sciences 
University of Washington 

It is perhaps to stress the obvious when we suggest that a 
public relations approach or program has little or no meaning without a 
prior definition of the primary purpose und aspects of the program of a 
teaching institution. As obvious as this may seem, however, I am quite 
sure thet a numocr of institutions in this country are in a position where 
they are, wifortunctely, trying to sell their educational wares without 
being completely sure, or at least agreed, on what the basic value of 
those wares is. 

The two previous speukers have, as you now know, delineated 
clearly some of the major aspects of the program of colleges and uni- 
versities. It should not be too difficult, therefore, to follow these two 
previous talk: with some suggestions of public relations approach to 
bolster the kind of a proyram which the former speakers have outlined. 


For the purposes of this talk I am going to ignore most of the traditional 


- approaches to public relations in colleges aud universities. Not because 


I do net feel they sre importent cnd valuable, but largely because I am 
sure most of this audience is as well acquainted with the traditional 
pattern as I am. I should like, rather, to examine what we haven't done 
as a group of educators and sce whether there are aspects of our 
educational process which have never been adequately presented to the 
general public, and particularly to those areas from which we pana to 
draw both our moral and financial support. 

It seems almust self-evident that no college can touch 
personally cnough people to sell its program completely. The problem 


resolves itself then into transmitting the strength of conviction which 
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will make many hearers of our story unconscious defenders of our needs and 
protagonists of our program. 

The primary mistake in this process, which it seems to me all 
of us have made, is trying to tell our story to the general public in the 
rather specialized language of educational faculties and educational 
institutions. if truth be told, our language is highly esoteric and is 
difficult for the general public either to completely understand or, if 
understood, to visualize and grasp. The thing which many of you may think 
of immediately when I mention this point of view is a playing down to the 
level of popular consumption our educational enterprise and the high 
values which it possesses--which is not at all what I have in mind. The 
important thing, it seems to me, is fundamentally--without changing one 


iota of the program and the values to which we give adherence--to present 


that program and the basic aspects of our values to the general public 


in a fashion which is understandable and persuasive. 

For a long time I have had a conviction that we talk in the 
college and university world altogether too much about the fine points 
of curriculum, of student personnel, of many other aspects of our 
educationel program and talk altogether too little about what happens 
to the individuel student. One of the ways, it seems to me, that we can 
get our program across in much more adequate and persuasive fashion is 
to emphasize the individual aspects of our educational experience. By this 
I mean that more can be told and more conviction conveyed by six dramatic 
individual case histories than by twenty-five or thirty pages devoted to 
scholarship assistance, student personnel problems, curricular revisions, 
and all of the other various changes and reclignments which take place withir 
our borders. This is one of the first points which I think we must all 
remembcr. It is not enough merely to tell our story, but to tell it in 


such 2 fashion that it continues to live in the minds of the audience and 
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that, in fact, it is presented sufficiently dramatically so that an 


audience of 100 people will inevitably carry that story or the basic 


elements in it to double or three times that number of their friends and 


acquaintances. Many of you will feel that it is quite all right to talk in 


these terms when thinking of student-human-relations problems but that 


it just doesn't apply to some of the more difficult and substruse aspects 


of our educational task. The supposition that it cannot be so applied is 


not true. Just recently I had to talk to service clubs and PTA's in one 


section of the state of Washington, and one topic during that weck was the 


research programs at the University. By emphasizing the individual 


problems and the group of individuals--for instance, 211 of whose interests 


focus on the cultural, economic, historical cand political aspects of 


Japan--it was possible to make perfectly clear to the general audience 


that information on Jcpanese lend tenure, Japanese fishing treaties, cul- 


tural aspects, political subdivisions, was absolutely necessary to forn 


an intelligent public policy in relation to Japan. More important, it 


had to be available and finished, ready for use, before even the 


Secretury of State knew we needed an intelligent public policy in relation 


to Japan. 


The point that I am illustrating is that even in as difficult 


a field as university research it is feasible, although perhaps a little 


difficult, to make understandable, and, by a careful selection of 


examples, even to make persuasive, the problems of the universities and 


the colleges to the general public to which we look for support. 


As you can see, I am not in the least interested in altering 


one line of our educational program or playing down any aspect of what 


is of tremendous importance to the colleges and to the country. We must 


remembcr, however, that, in general, nonacademic groups deal with a 


scrics of problems and situations which call for a great deal more 
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concrete vocabulary than that which we in the teaching field are 


accustomed to use. It is scarcely possible, therefore, to give the 


general public a clear impression of what we mean when we talk about 


the "cultural values of general education in western civilization". We 


must present our problem a good deal more concretely. We must present 


it concretely for a rather special recson. Undcrstanding is perhaps 


conveyed by « highly intellectualized language. Conviction and per- 


suasion, which implics the inclusion of an emotional component, is almost 


never brought into play by an abstract kind of language system. It is for 


this reason that I stress the importance of making a thing as concrete, 


of making our examples as dramatic, as it is possible to do. There is no 


particular formula that I have heard of for an absolutely sure success in 


public relations for colleges and universities. In our program let us 


not, therefore, speak in general terms of the need for scholarship 


assistance or the statistics of scholarship appointments but lect us tell 


our story with human interest eppeal, considering the drumatic possibili- 


ties in terms of the personal experience of the listener. The following 


may serve to demonstrate my point: 


The particular student, Donald Gray, who came before our 


scholarship committee in March of one year presented a picture of 


almost pathctic poverty corbined with 2. very fine sense of decency and 


social respunsibility. He hed been given $200 by a farmer uncle to come 


to the university with the cxpectation that that amount of money would 


see him through most of one year. By the time he came to the scholar- 


ship cormittee for assistance he had been living on nothing but canned 


corn beef for almost six weeks and had been heating it over an electric 


plate in his room--a room for which he was paying by tending a furnace. 


When you combine this willingness to obtain an education in spite of 


personal hardships, with a really good mind and a very deep sense of 
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social responsibilities, you have on individual to whom the Scholarship 


Committee was very favorably inclined. The Committce gave him, I think, 


vw $500 scholarship and insisted that he buy « concert ticket, some new 


clothes and take advantage of some of the cultural aspects available con 


the campus. A year later, when he begun his senior year, the war had 


broken out and he almost singlehundedly organized 211 of the houses, 


sororities, fratcrnities, living groups and all cf the college classes 


to plece in a general fund all of the profits from parties, dances and 


various social gatherings to make up what was to be called "The Bomber 


Scholarship". It was hoped that the fund would be large enough to buy a 


Liberator borer before the war was over. The most dramatic part of this 


story is thet those funds were to be used for scholarship assistance to 


returning veterans after the conclusion of the war--and this lad had 


written the terms of the scholership so thet he personally would not be 


eligible for it. It seems to me that this is a tremendous return for a 


few hundred dollars of scholarship assistance. It also seems to me that 


it is the kind of story thet will tell our need for scholirships many 


times more effectively than any general discucsion could possibly do. I 


think it would be very instructive for all of us to segregate for our- 


_ Selves each aspect of our educational program which needs presentation 


to the general public or to our constituents and see just how far it would 


be possible to make the story effecting or describing that aspect as 


concrete and as dramatic as possible, and, consequently, as persuasive and 


convincing as possible for presentation to the general public from which 


we get support. 


It would perhaps be appropriate to remind those of you who 


have not seen it for some time of the phrase from Arthur Quiller-Couch's 


Art of Writing that "vague, woolly, abstract nouns result in vague, 


woolly, abstract thought", and that convictionepersuasion by definition 
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is almost an inevitable accompaniment of precise, concrete, almost 


masculine, terms which can be used in connection with "things that you 


can touch and see". 


Let us not make the fatal mistake of proposing that our 


constituents are incapable of understanding our problems or that they are - 


unwilling to understand our problems. When any group to which we look 


for support is unresponsive we must conclude that the fault primarily 


is ours and that our presentation has been less than adequate--has been 


too "woolly", too "abstract", not sufficiently concrete, not sufficiently 


full of human case histories which have dramatic potential for telling 


our story. If we are persuaded that a program of general education is 


our particular way of educational salvation let us not talk in terms of 


vague generalitics about coordination of subject matter. Let us rather 


indicate to the public that a study of poetry of Milton or Petrarch, the 


study of symphonies of Schubert and Brahms, and the study of painting 


of Rubens or Picasso bring together in the student's mind the similari- 


ties of thcse various types of artistic performance, producing, in 


effect, a coordination and a development of artistic taste and an 


ability and sufficient background to analyze the esthetic expressions of 


a particular perion. If, on the other hand, we are persuaded that junior 


or senior honors courses are the most effective means of developing 


critical and analytical ability, let us speak of those again in terms 


of the processes which a student undergoes in these honors seminars, 


the fact and the coneretenees of his or her examination of a ma jor 


problem, the extent of criticism which they receive from their colleagues 


of the same age group, and, finally, of the extent to which a gifted 


teacher can sharpen their intellectual tools end make them more 


effective as intelligent leaders in whatever community they finally 


reside. 
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In a similar fashion, it is possible, I am sure, to make more 
concrete and dramatic some of our rather knotty problems in connection 
with appointment and promotion of faculties. Some of my own writing along 
these lines was intended primarily for a special audience of college 
administrative persons and is not the method of presenting the problem to 
the general public. In the initial stages, of course, we should stress 
the kind of experience which the students should undergo in the college 
courses, deriving from that the type of individual whom we wish on our 
faculties, and demonstrating by illustration after illustration, both 
positive and negative, the aims that the institution has in terms of 
selection of faculty people. To illustrate how this can be done in the 
rather difficult area of promotions I would like to quote a friend of mine 
who said that "a comparison of the qualifications of someone in history 
as Over-against the qualifications of another person is physics, and 
those two contrasted with the qualifications of a third person in an 
artistic field like music, as difficult as it is, has to be done.” He 
said we are, in effect, saying that Charlie is a better flute player than 
Joe is a bass fiddle player. This kind of example and illustration - 
not only comcrete and dramatic but is, in fact, extremely accurate of 
the process which we have to perform and the kind of decision which we 
have to make. These various attempts at making more convincing and 
persuasive the understanding of our processes and problems to the 
general public is not casily reducible to a set of rules. This is true 
in part because of the differences which exist between colleges of the 


same type--some liberal colleges emphasizing the general education 


approach, others emphasizing the honors approach. In telling our story to 


the gencral public, really effective public relations rest primarily 
upon the degree of ingenuity and originality which we can illustrate and 


epitomize the kind of a job which we are trying to do. Essentially, 
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therefore, we must attempt to put our problems and our tasks into a 
language which the general public will understand. But each segment of 
the public has slightly diffcrent language patterns. We would not 

expect to persuade a business man by the language appropriate to a 

group of doctors. If I may use an illustration from my own work, it was 
possible, in a recent article, to demonstrate, by using the businessman's 
language, that as enrollment declines, adjustments of classes and 
sections reach a point where no further reduction in numbers of courses is 
possible, irrespective of any further decline in the enrollment pattern, 
and this point is, therefore, our equivalent of fixed personnel or 

fixed overhead charges in industry. Furthermore, the analogy was carried 
even further to point out that the unit cost declines as the volume in- 
creases, and as the volume decreases the unit cost increases. You have, 
then, in effect, presented in the businessman or industrialist's language 
a parallel kind of situation which he can easily understand. The fact 

of the matter is that a mere placing of this particular article in the 


hands of a number of people in the state government seems to carry 


considerable conviction without any oral explanation of any kind. 


Many times colleges and universities find an attitude of 
misunderstanding and suspicion among the general public. This may rest 
upon a charge of radicalism or upon periodic general hysteria. Let us 
not back off and claim a type of conservatism inconsistent with a 
teaching institution. A college or university today is educating 
youngsters to provide social, economic and political leadership from 
1975 to the year 2000. That cannot be done on the basis of any limited 
concept of how adequate today's answers are. We are agencies of slow 
progressive social change. Lect us accept that responsibility and let us 
further convince our public that social change is necessary for a free 


society to live. Because of this the mild but necessary heresy of 
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teachers must be accepted as one of the prices of freedom itself. Even 
this kind of general problem can be madc understandable to the general 
public hy its analogy to industrial inventions and other familiar 
examples. 

In summary then, I would urge that all of us analyze our 
problems and processcs in college education, that we exercise all of the 
originality of which we are capable in making them concrete, in 
illustrating them as ecffcctively as possible, primarily on the human 
level, and particularly of avoiding a continuation of talking to the 
general public in terms of the rather specialized language and vocabulary 
which is completely understandable to our colleagues in the teaching 
profession but which is rather taken by the general public as an indi- 
cation of a conscious intellectual superiority more oftcn than a means 
by which we wish to express a conviction. Finally, let us remember that 
real sophistication and educational statesmanship calls for our ability 
to put our rather complicated provlems into the kind of language with 


which the general public is familiar and in which they are accustomed to 


think. Sophistication is not indicated by our using a specialized language, 


or the medical profession would undoubtedly be the ost sophisticated in 
the entire United States, True intellectual sophistication may be 
defined as the ability to describe a complex process in terms which 


even uneducated people can understand and appreciate. 
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Accrediting Probleme Brought Home to the 
Liberal Arts Collee 


Arthur G. Coons, President 
Occidental College 


In the yeurs since the close of World War II the problems of 
accrediting have been brought squarely to the desk of every college pres- 
ident and dean in a way never before known. Prior to the war only in 


certain sections of the country had the processes of institutional 


accrediting moved to satisfying levels under the leadership of regional 


associations. In other s@€ctions accrediting by regional associations was 
either relatively weak and perfunctory and limited only to the liberal arts 
or non-existent. Prior to the war the specialized national accrediting 
agencies dealing with professional, departmental, or quasi-vocational 
interests within a university or college, while growing in number and 
strength, had not assumed the importance which they have shown in the years 
since the war begen. In the earlier pre-war years, realization of the 
potential threat of the operations of many specialized accrediting 

agencies to institutional unity of academic purpose or control, to 
budgetary requirements and to educational results, had been realized 

by a number of far-sighted leaders but mainly this concern and leader- 

ship existed in the universities rather than in the colleges. Now it is 
necessary for the college dean and president to know and understand what 

is going on in accrediting. 

I shall not review the history of the National Commission on 
Accrediting or of any of the regional associations. I simply ask the 
question, why should the college president or dean, whether the lattcr 
be a dean of an independent college or of a college of liberal arts which 
is a part of a university structure, be concerned about accrediting 


problems? How does accrediting affect the dean's task, or the 
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college's program? 

The dean is concerned about the preservation of liberal 
education as mediated to students through faculties, curricula and 
programs each of which pessesses unity of purpose and spirit consonant 
with liberal arts education. This goal is not readily achievable if each 
department ot the college, or segment within the department, becomes moved 
by the "guild" spirit to demand separate recognitions, standards, 
criteria of excellence, and to achieve vocational or professional status. 

Most of the national specialized egencies are motivated dy a 
vocational or professional concern, and their criteria tend to augment 
the demands for staff, equipment, and courses to serve that particular 
specialization. Most of them are not basically interested in liberal 
education. Many of them represent an unspoken determination on the part 
of various segments of the whole college to divert the resources of the 
whole to the strengthening of the particular segments. Some of the 
associations which are set up to deal with one of the arts and sciences, 
sincerely seeking subject matter iisprovenent, in fact but often quite 
unconsciously promote attitudes and practices which would destroy 
liberal education. 

The agencies thet may affect the average college directly are 
principally those in music, chemistry, education for teacher training, 
journalism, business administration and psychology. If these are not 
brought into coordination, how long will it be before there will be 
agencies to "accredit" work in dramatics, speech, art, physics, 
geology, biology, economics and many others? 


Why should not the teachers and non-academic practitioners of 


the related skills in English, literature, history, philosophy, 


languages and even religion, organize and proceed to inspect colleges to 


establish their own "approved lists?" If no college can be on the approved 
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list of a given specialty unless it has three faculty members in that 
field or a certain number of specified courses, or so much floor space, 
how can asmall college with a small faculty possibly survive? 

As it is now, the pre-professional pressures on the collegiate 
curriculum are severe. Many a college to receive "recognitions" is pressed 
within its faculty to add to curriculum and staff so that the college's 
majors in music, chemistry, English (for journalism), economics (for 
business), psychology (for clinical work), and education (for teacher 
training) may not be penalized in their careers. Also, in addition, 
indirectly the college is affected by the accrediting requirements of 
the agencies in social work, medicine, law forestry, dentistry, 
librarianship, nursing and others, as these latter develop pre- 
professional collegiate requirements for students admitted to "ac- 
credited" professional schools. Recent trends, however, in pre-medical 
and certain pre-engineering programs are constructive but it remains 
to be scen how the professional schools themselves will apply these new 
concepts. 

The present proposed answer is the extension and development 
of overall institutional accreditation by regional eccvesttine agencies 
in the hope that institutional objectives may ve given primacy of 
consideration and that one fundamental approach shall be that of 
institutional self-evaluation, along with the development of basic 
standards. But this will not be an easy escape from the pressures. There 
is no easy escape. Creation of new mechunisms and procedures will not 
eliminate the influence of basic elements of our culture on colleges 
or suddenly give to our colleges sustaining and unifying educational 
purposes that will keep them from bowing before every altar. Colleges 
must know what accrediting is and what is going on in accrediting, but 


colleges must know also what they themselves are about. 
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Accrediting under regional association auspices will strive to 
bring under one umbrella in a single review representatives of all 
specialized and professional groups but this will not eliminate 
specialized or professional judgments. Every one of the specialized 
interests in some degree or other will continue to look at the college 
of liberal arts or at particular courses offered therein, and will 
appriase frcm the standpoint of the specialty dominant in the appraiser's 
mind. There will continue to exist the same need for the college to know 
what it is trying to achieve. 

Regional accrediting now will take, on the part of college 
presidents and deans, far more concern for the processes of accrediting, 
and far more willingness to participate on visiting committees than 
heretofore has been true. More concern for the variety and diversity of 
institutional educational objectives, and more devotion to the vitality 
of liberal education can be but need not be, may not te, the resultant of 
regional association activities. Regional associations must develop 
educational philosophies that will guide and sustain all of their work. 

Accrediting under these regional associations on an 
expanded yet nationully coordinated basis can be the means of a signifi- 
cant forward step in American education, or it can mean simply more 
machinery, more meetings, more reports, more busy-work, with no real 
advance. Ir’ through review and clarification of objectives within 
institutions and on the part of all accrediting agencies to get at what 
it is all about, if through greater awareness on the part of each about 
what is going on in all, if through reasonable qualitative application 
of standards with some exaltation of the indispensable core of liberal 
learning, there is given more thought to our common tasks, more 
communicetion developed betwecn and among departments, divisions, schools, 


colleges, and universities, we could see a strengthening of the concept 
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of a college and a university and of learning, scholarship and 
effective teaching as well as more genuine concern for the student as a 


citizen of the republic of the arts, letters, sciences and professions. 


Whether this will result is still uncertain. Much will depend on what 


we try to do and how we do it. 

Basically, every president and dean must be alert to the issues 
involved and to the importance of the outcone of what we are now 
attempting to do. 

In California there has been a constructive development to be 
found in the creation of the Joint Committee of Seven, representing the 
State accreditation Committce having to do with teacher credentials and 
the Western College Associution. A very intensive work, conducted by 
Dr. Lucien Kinney of Stanford University on behalf of the Joint 
Committec, has developed a set of experimental schedules in which both 
qualitative and quantitative approaches are balanced and in which the 
significant emphasis is the clurification of objectives of the 
institution to be visited. 

One of the important criteria of institutional evaluation is 
the evaluation of the product. Each institution should give more 
thought to the ways in which its own student product may be evaluated, 
with reference not only to graduate school experience or professional 
school admission out also with reference to the great rank and file of 
students graduated from our colleges who may not go on for graduate or 
professional work. 

It is desirable that deans and presidents give more thought 
to the maintenance of the “overall” institutional view in accrediting, 
realize that there will necessarily be an involvement of administrative 
personnel in the work of accrediting committees of regional associations 


and also within a given institution to develop the interest in and 
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capacity for overall institutional approaches. 

In California, the Joint Committee has considered the 
desirability of having many faculty persons selected out from the 
existing faculties of the several institutions to be given at least a 
short course of training in procedures and in the application of overall 
judgments in accrediting. 

The aim that lies behind all of these efforts, and which should 
underlie all regional association efforts is the achievement of a more 


satisfying and constructive cooperation and understanding among all 


groups in the commmity and in the nation interested in higher education, 


in order that the great strength now possessed by higher education in 


America might be maintained in efiective service to American society. 
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Discussion Group I 


The Liberal Arts Faculty 


Leader: Merrill Patterson, Dean Recorder? Kenneth H. McFall, Dean 
Marietta College Liberal Arts College 
Marietta, Ohio Bowling Green State University 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


More than fifty deans, who taxed the capacity of The 


Washington Room, discussed the following methods of carrying the liberal 


arts philosophy to the members of the liberal arts faculty: 


1. Faculty Institutes - The pre-school institute for 


all faculty members was described. Included among topics 


discussed at these institutes were: 


a. improvement oi classroom teaching. 
b. cxaminations 

c. the lecture-method 

d. how to encourage students to think 


At one college, attcndance at these annual institutes 


is required of all faculty members. 


2. Faculty Lectures - several colleges have scheduled 


lecturers before the whole faculty on the part that each 


department has in attaining the liberal arts college objective. 


One college reported that lectures were prepared by a faculty 


member selected by the Dean. Other colleges indicated that 


a program committee selected the lecturcr. 


3. Inter College Conferences - five deans of independent 


colleges in Oklahoma have organized an annual conference for 


faculty members from "any college intercstcd" as well as from 


the five colleges at which the implementation of the liberal 


arts program is the subject for discussion. Fifty to sixty 
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per cent of the faculty members from the five sponsoring 


colleges usually attend and discuss how to gain better public 


relations for the liberal arts. 


A number of deans reported attending state or regional 


conferences of deans of arts colleges to discuss their problems. 


Several indicated that faculty representatives accompanied 


deans to these conferences. 


4, In-Service Programs - A continous program of in- 


service training for faculty members was described. The program 


was planned, organized, and implemented by a faculty committce 


that worked closely with the dean. Mentioned as part of the in- 


service training was 


a. confercnces with and visitation by older faculty 
members and new faculty members. 


b. instruction of new faculty members on 

(1) traditions 

(2) objectives 

(3) methods 
(4) staff personnel 
(5) marking system 
(6) faculty participation on committces 
(7) curriculum planning 
(8) 
(9) 
) 


methods of classroom instruction 
rulcs and regulations of the college 
counseling and placement procedures. 


c. lectures by vaculty menbers to new faculty members. 


In addition to discussing the foregoing, the individuals 


assemvled demonstrated, beyond doubt, thet each was a dean by 


vigorously discussing: 


1. The length of time that is necessary for an individual 


to obtain a basic liberal education. (Opinions voiced indicated 


a range of from two years to a life time !) 


2. Should specislization leading to vocational preparation 


be a part of the liberal arts curriculum. Opinions ranged from 
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the statement "Liberal Arts is not an antithesis of earning a 
living" to "A person is not liberally educated unless he knows 
how to do something". (Again the query "How long does a college 
need to give a basic liberal training?" "Can vocational prepara- 
tion be given along with a liberal education in a four year 
program?" ) 

One dean summed up this discussion by indicating that 
regardless of what college faculties think, "Students want a dual 
education. They are not single purpose people." 

3. In a liberal arts program for women is it necessary to 
have « balance between a liberal education and a vocational 


education. 


4. It is the teacher, not the subject matter, that makes 


a course liberal. 


As a concluding thought a dean stated "If a liberal 
education fits free men for democracy, deans should not be 


afraid of 'dirtying our hands' with vocationalism, but should 


liberalize it." 
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Discussion Group II 
The Liberal Arts Students 

Leader: Eunice C. Roberts, Dean Recorder: Brother Julius, F.S.C.,Dean 

Indiana University St. Mary's College 

Bloomington, Indiana Winona, Minnesota 

Dean Roberts recalled the discussion on teacher certification 
from the general session of the Conference. In this session it was pointed 
out that the liberal arts colleges and the schools of education have been 
engaging in an ideological controversy with much harm resulting to 
education in general. Dean Roberts stated that this controversy resulted from 
our failure to put across our philosophy and an understanding of the lib- 
eral arts program to others, especially to the people in the schools of 
Education. She then raised the problem of the student who is in the 
liberal arts school bedause he or she hasn't yet decided just what to 
major in. These students admic that they must cpecialize and they remain 
in the liberal arts courses until they have decided upon a specialty. 

Sister Aurelia of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, 
explained their method of introducing the students into an understanding 
and appreciation of liberal arts. They start out each year with a general 
lecture to the student body by some outside speaker. The speaker sets 
the discussion note for that particular year and points out the relation- 
ship of some field to the liberal arts program, or the place of that field 
in the entire program. This assembly, which is required for all students, 
is followed by faculty-student panels during the year. Sister said that 
the first year the discussion subject was science and mathematics; the 
second year was theology and philosophy; and the third ycar was the 
humanities. Uhe added that the discussions and the thoughts brought out 
frequently carry over into class and group discussions. 

Dean Brandt of La Verne College, La Verne, California, 


suggested that perhaps the emphasis on guidance in secondary schools 
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might serve to make a student who is undecided, feel out of place. He 
pointed out that there was too much stress on a decision in high school, 
and that perhaps many students should come to college to decide. 

It was agreed that vocational guidance does have this effect, 
but that some must choose, but that some should not choose. It was also 
pointed out that choice and decision are needed early in college to add 
motivation. 

Dean Roherts noted that there was no esprit de corps among the 
arts students like there was in the other schools, such as the engineering 
societies and the F.T.A. of the education students. 


Mother Mouton of Maryville College, Saint Louis, Missouri, told 


of how they had brought in groups of professional people who had 


graduated from Maryville and who had been trained in liberal arts. They 
cxploded the myth about the need for specialized cducation for 
succescful professional carvers. 

The question was acked whether the general cducation major is 
serving to encourage or enhance the status of the liberal arts. Dean 
Leighton of Harvard pointed out that students should sclect a liberal 
arts major in one subject so as to set themsclvcs up as authorities for 
discussions among their companions. 

Dean Roberts again pointed to the lack of prestige for the 
liberal arts studcents--the undecided group. Students tend to make early 
decisions on a major field and shift out of liberal arts. 

It was agreed thet economic pressure forces them to specialize, 
and that a good bit of this pressure is exerted by the parents. Students 
want a degree for a joo, they want to realize a rcturn from their in- 
vestient, and industry agrecs with this and encourages it. Industry's 
increasing interest in personal development was commented upon. There is 


much recent publicity on the preference for liberal rather than specific 
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training. Facts about preparation for specific work should be laid before 
the students to show the undergraduates that older graduates do not 
necessarily work in their prepared fields. 

Dean Walker of Rollins College thought that we should distinguish 
between two types of students; first, those who have a specific skill 
(such as accounting) and who have very few additional qualifications or 
aptitudes which can be developed. These should be encouraged to specialize 
as early as possible; and second, those qualified to go into managerial 
work, in other words those who could profit more from a libveral arts training 
than a narrow specific training. He quoted the air force study on training 
for executive ability. They found no correlation between executive jobs 
and specific training. Promotion depends more upon personal factors and 
managements' needs. 

Dean Roberts asked how values could be presented to under- 
graduates. 

It was agreed that explaining the purposes and philosophy of 
liberal arts to freshmen was time wasted. 

General education was pointed out as a means of giving a common 
background of values and appreciations of the lidcral arts tradition. 

Dean Brazeale of Morchouse College suggested that students on 
curricular and extracurricular committecs working closely with faculty 
sponsorg could be used to develop greater understanding of the aims and 
purposes of the college. The students express the student point of view to 
the faculty and also carry the faculty ideals to the students. He added 
that at Morehouse dormitorics are arranged where possible according to 
students' interests and fields of study. 

It was agreed that student-faculty discussions are very important. 
The faculty can learn very much about what is going over to the students, 


and about what the faculty is supposed to have said. 
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Interdepartmental or divisional majors were urged as asolution 


to the departmentalism which has hurt the liberal arts tradition. 


Dean Roberts again reverted to the lack of status or prestige 


of the liberal arts students. It was quite evident that this problem is 


uppermost on the university level, but that it is very minor in the small 


college, where common undergraduate work is designed to give common under- 


standings. It was again agreed that parents who inspire their children 


with the materialistic viewpoint toward college are a great obstacle to 


the liberal arts stutus, however, no solution was suggested to this 


problem. 


Dean Roberts suggested that each one present at the meeting 


think over his ideas of the values of a liberal arts training and to try 


to put them into print in newsletters or campus papers, so that under- 


graduates could read them. This means might serve to mould the thinking 


of students in the liberal arts tradition. 


Summary 
lL. There is a lack of prestige in liberal arts study, especially on the 


university level. 


2. The economic motive for study seems uppermost in the minds of the 


students. This motive must be taken into account in all cfforts to en- 


hence the liberal arts tradition in our colleges. 


3. Liberal arts curriculum is not the best curriculum for every student. 


| Suggestion 
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Discussion Group III 


The Liberal Arts Alumni 


Leader: W.H. Coleman, Dean Recorder! Lloyd M. Bertholf, Dean 
Bucknell University College of the Pacific 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania Stockton 4, California 


Chairman Coleman opened the discussion by proposing that we 


consider first of all "How to make Liberal Arts distinct and concrete." 


The public measures a thing mostly by performance. Thus medicine is 


well understood because it performs things, does things, that affect 


people. But “Liberal Arts" is often vague because its effects are 


theoretical, philosophical. 


It was pointed out that to get to alumni, we must start with 


the students while they are in college. Let there be discussion of 


Liberal Arts on the campus, so that the expression gets into the 


vocabulary of the student with a comprehensive meaning. 


Then each department might put out something in written form to 


point out the value of liberal arts for their majors (not merely the 


value of the major subjects). 


A selected group of alumni can be brought to the campus to 


meet with students and could there publicly witness to the value of 


libcral arts in their own experience. Much help may be derived by a more 


in a university, 


thorough cooperative arrangement between the schools 


whereby a student spends 2 or 3 or even 4 ycars in liberal arts before 


going into one of the professional schools. 


"Parent's days" are recommended. Bring to the campus as many 


parents as possible, particularly alumni parents, and let them speak of 


the value of libcral arts to them. 


Orientation lectures should be given to new students letting 


undergrads. in on the secret of what a liberal arts college is and 
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what makes it tick. 
se the AAUW and other clubs to help carry the philosophy of 
liberal arts. 

Possible use of questionnaires after the nature of the Time 
study of a few years ago was suggested, but was not highly recommended 
because of its unreliability. 

Let the placement officer disclose his experience in placing 
people and noting their success, particularly with regard to the role 


of the liberal arts in their career. 


Use of alumi bulletin for articles by alumni to alumni was 


also sugzestcd. 


The Group adjourned at 3:45 p.m. 


Discussion Group IV 


The Teachers and Administrators in the 
Public Schools 


Leader: T. E. Strevey, Dean Recorder: C. F. Richards, Dean 

University of Southern Denison University 
California Granville, Ohio 

Los Angeles 7, California 


Fourteen deans joined this group under the leadership of Dean 


T. E. Strevey, University of Southern California. In opening the dis- 


cussion, the leader referred to the unfortunate lack of understanding 


and effective cooperation between teachers and administrators in 


colleges of liberal arts and in schools and departments of education. 


He suggested that the problem might be approached from several angles 


(1) the impact of the liberal arts on prospective teachers in non- 


professional courses (2) a more effective participation by all departments 


in the liberal arts college in teacher training programs (3) increased 


emphasis on the importance of liberal education for citizenship and 


community leadership through public school teachers (4) the establishment 


of closer relations between liberal arts colleges and public school 


advisers and counseling services (5) an investigation of significant 


functions of liberal arts colleges in matters of teacher certification 


(6) the importance of justifying a liberal arts education by 


demonstrating to public school teachers and the public that our 


program is practical as well as liberating. 


Members of the group agreed that we must face the question 


raised by students "What can I do when I graduate in liberal arts?". 


We must admit that our graduates’ concern with earning a living is 


legitimate. We can produce evidence that training in liberal arts is 


ultimately practical and that liberally trained men and women achieve 


an understanding of basic principles and imaginative flexibility in 


meeting problems which enables them to out-distance persons of narrow 
technical specialization. This observation applies in the training of 


teachers as in the preparation of students for other vocations. 


The question was raised whether our need of selling the 


liberal arts idea involves compromise of our standards. In particular, 
do the school men tie our hands in setting teacher training requirements 
and standards? It was generally agreed that liberal arts persons need to 
modify their attitudes and some of their requirements but cun do so 
without compromising principles. We need to convince freshmen of the 
values inherent in liberal arts training. We need to evince more concern 
for the preparation of teachers in our non-professional classes. We need 
to recognize thut the prospective teacher needs a different type of 
training, e.g., in science, than the student preparing for graduate work 
in the field. The aims of liberal arts are not compromised but re- 
emphasized when provisions are made for general or divisional majors as 
well as departmental majors. 

We should discourage complaints by liberal arts teachers 
regarding the product of the secondary schools and undertake constructive 
communication between liberal arts faculties and teachers and admini- 
strators of the public schools. Several institutions reported formation 
of joint liberal arts-education councils on teacher training with 
equal representation of cach. As Dean Marten teh Hoor put it, "An 
immediate practical approach to our problem requires a change of 
emphasis and attitude in our own camp". We need to agree that teaching 
is an art subject to improvement. When the liberal arts colleges 
demonstrate their belief in principles of teacher education as valid 
preparation for college teaching we shall be in a position to exert 
influence on the amount and quality of technical courses required for 


teachers at other levels. Some institutions are revising graduate 
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programs in preparation of junior and senior college teachers to 


include sound education courses and are establishing councils on 


teaching in which the best teachers on the campus discuss the problems 


of teaching with graduate students. 


The group agreed that encouraging progress is being made 


and that on some campuses the attitude of liberal arts people to 


professional educators is changing in the direction of increasing 


cooperation. Progress can be made through the recognition that there are 


right-minded people on both sides of the issue and by letting the school 


men know we are ready to sit down with them to consider problems of 


teaching. Such conferences at the local level within institutions can 


be helpful. 


The discussion concluded with the adoption of the following resolution: 


Be it resolved that there be established a committee of the 


Conference of Academic Deans to consider the obligation of 


liberal arts colleges to primary, secondary and junior 


college education; that this committee have as one of its 


principal functions the establishment of channels of 


communication between the traditional liberal arts disciplines 


and the discipline of education. Be it further resolved that 


this action be reported to the Association of American Colleges 


in the hope that that organization may take similar action. 


It was agreed that the above resolution be submitted to the Executive 


Committee for consideration. 
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Discussion Group V 
The General Public 
Leader: William E.Alderman,Dean Recorder: Ivan M. Stone, Dean 
Miami University Beloit College 
Oxford, Ohio Beloit, Wisconsin 
Group V, discussing how the liberal arts college may carry the 
message of its faith, its stake, and its program to the general public, 
had the initial and sustaining benefit of the characteristic forethought 
and preparation of its chairman, Wm. E. Alderman of Miami University. 
As a springboard to discussion, there was placed in the hands of 
participants a closely-packed, seven-page mimeographed statement 
assembled by Dean Alderman from letters from colleagues and associates 
to whom he had turned for assistance. These materials (which, in- 
cidentally, merit a far wider examination and which might well be in- 
corporated as an addendum to the Proceedings)(**) were assembled under 
the following headings: Definition, Curriculum, Enemies of Liberal 
Education, Indirect Values, Direct Vocational Values and Special 
Methods. 

. The chairman initiated the discussion with a penetrating and 
inspirational (albeit disturbing) analysis of the nature and extent of 
the liberal arts obligation and opportunity, together with the measure 
of achievements and failures. Defenses against many of our current 
weaknesses and difficulties can be anticipated, it was pointed out, 
in minds "fortified and enriched by the exactness, the discipline, the 
restraint, and the reflection that are characteristic of liberal edu- 
cation at its best". The basic question would appear to be, "How can 


the public be convinced that those things for which the liberal arts 


(**) -Two copies are being sent by separate post 
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colleges stand are worthwhile and practical and, in the long pull, 


constitute perhaps the salvation of us all?" 


On behalf of the participants, it was suggested that since 


large segments of present-day industry anticipate and depend upon the 


product of liberal arts colleges, the vocational values of a liberal 


education should be stressed. (McDiarmid) It was pointed out 


that a distinction might be made between immediate and ultimate (or 


postponed) vocational values (Woodburne). It was added that attention 


should be given to phases and values not necessarily apparent at first 


glance but which,on second or third thought, might come into substantial 


perspective (Odegaard). This participant further suggested that what is 


regarded as ‘vocational' might well differ in various fields of endeavor. 


The general public should be shown the connection between how to live 


and the making of a living (Father Meyer). Reference was made to a belief 


of Judge Learned Hand that there is no substitute for an open mind 


enriched by learning in the arts (Iredell). 


It is not of primary importance from what subjects or 


disciplines the student learns the liberal approach; these values may 


come, inter alia, from mathematics or chemistry or philosophy or 


literature. Although students now in college constitute the reservoir 


from which, by and large, the leaders of the future will be chosen, un- 


fortunately not more than ten per cent of the current student population 


will constitute this far-seeing, inventive, creative leadership 


minority Woodburne). Full credit should go to the teacher who can in- 


spire the best that is in the student and develop in him the ability to 


create his own philosophy of living (Arnold). 


In view of the multiplicity of our contacts, it is unreal to 


talk about ‘ivory tower' colleges in 1953. However, faculties have not 


generally realized the importance or the magnitude of their job in 
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selling liberal education to the public. Furthermore, before we can be 


truly effective in this area, there must be greater agrcement among 


liberal educators as to the nature of our task (Odegaard). 


Scattered comment on a number of points followed, including the 


values of liberal training for professions such as law, engineering, 


and medicine and the caution that when faculty members and adminis- 


trators carry their message to the public care should be taken that 


it is Liberal education that is explained and exemplified. 


In conclusion, it appeared to be the consensus of Group V that: 


(1) 


the liberal approach is sound, practical, and perhaps in 


the long run constitutes our salvation; apologies need 


not be made for helping the student to the experiences 


of a liberal education; 


the liberal arts have genuine and basic vocational values 


which are being increasingly appreciated; 


greatcr agreement should be had among educators as to 


the vocational values of liberal training; 


colleges on the whole have not been sufficiently 


aggressive or vocal and have eithcr not realized or faced 


up to the job to be done in selling the public on liberal 


attributes, approaches, and values; 


to help counteract the misunderstanding and ignorance 


among the public, numerous avenues and contacts are 


available to the colleges, among them 


a. seize cvery opportunity to explain to off-campus 


groups what liberal education is; develop opportuni- 


tics where they may not exist; 


b. make greater use of alumni associations and of 


organizations of friends und parents of students; 
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c. joint meetings of faculty members and representatives 
of industry working on the same, or related, problems; 
and 

d. urge academic disciplines to carry their message to the 


people at every reasonable opportunity. 


Group 5. 
How May We Carry the Message of Our Faith, Our Stake, 
Our Program to the General Public 
Definition 
I believe that we should be as explicit as possible in defining the 
liberal arts program, and its challenge and opportunities, and the 
nature of und reason for our faith in this program. If part or most 
of our message is wishful thinking, biased thinking, or lack of experience 
through other perspectives, then we will not be able to "sell" the 
message even if we carry it to them. 
Liberal arts college administrators need to be urged to make more 
meaningful statements of their college objectives in terms that parents 
and high school graduates can understand. We know what we mean by 
broad cultural background but frequently this kind of general statement 
is not understood by the people to whom we are appealing. 
"What does the term liberal education or liberal arts education mean 
to the general public? What do they think a liberal education should 
do and what do they think it actually does?" It seems to me discussion 
of this question would be of great value in facing the general question 
of carrying our message to the general public. 
A question which it seems to me liberal arts colleges have got to face 
more clearly than they have is, what do we mean by liberal arts and 


how do we prepare a curriculum to serve them? In my judgment, the first 
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chore that all of us have before we are able to carry the message 


of liberal arts to the general public is to make ourselves perfectly 


clear what liberal arts mean. If this is appropriate, I would 


hope that it could be a part of the discussion in your section. 


Curriculum 


1. With the increase in enrollment there will be an increased surge of 


students from high schools with a wide range of preparation and of 


quality. Shall the colleges then 


(a) Segregate those with ability from the less equipped 


notwithstanding the fact that after college both groups 


will again be merged in society? 


Institute a different curriculum and a distinct degree 


recognizing that the social implications of the degree 


will give the sense of distinguishing levels in achieve- 


ment? 


Recognize that there will be a number of individuals who 


will not succeed in the attainment of the goals and for 


whom failure to achieve must not become a phobia? 


Reinterpret values of success and failure in such a way 


(4) 


that both shell be the means toward richer experiences? 


2. Should the arts college consider its program as being basic and 


"all inclusive" for all students? Is it the present practice in 


better institutions of multipurpose objectives to require that all 


students complete certain general liberal courses that are offered 


by the College of Liberal Arts? If the answer to the latter is in 


the affirmative, then there should be no need for an aggressive 


public relations program that would place the liberal arts in a 


position where they appear to compete with the colleges that 


offer specialized programs. The specialization occurs aftcr 


the basic liberal foundation is given. 
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3. The process of increasing the number of majors and sub-dividing the 


curriculuwn into more and more speciclties seems to have no end. It is 


not only more expensive than most colleges can afford, but I fear is 


not educating our students to be as adjustable as they will have to be 


in a world that is changing as rapidly as ours will presumably do in 


the next half century. 


I think that Liberal Arts Colleges should continue to be flexible in 


the matter of curriculum, and by this I mean that they should be 


willing to allow students to take a certain number of "tool" courses, 


or so-called specialized courses, for instance, in the College of 


Business Administration to clect courses in accounting, merchandising 


or whatever, so that they will have the advantage of getting jobs 


where cmphasis is put on specialization. 


In this year of presidential elections I am myself most concerned with 


the question of how we can train for democratic citizenship ina 


college where often our curriculum and our essential features are 


determined by what seems like authoritarianism to the students who 


clamor for a voice in their own affairs. This may not come in your 


province at all but I am afraid it is the best I can do. 


Enemies of Liberal Education 


I feel the liberal arts colleges have really failed to make a case 


for themselves. I am thoroughly convinced, after a survey of our 


student body and also after looking over application folders, that 


most students come to college not to become aware of the cultural 


heritage of the race but to prepare for a vocation or a profession 


that will make it possible for them to earn a living. Their parents 


in a vague way know that the foundations which we give in the liberal 


arts college are important but they too do not appreciate how 
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important these foundations are. 


I am inclined to guess that the public feels that Liberal Arts 


education is not practical because that public has seen nothing to 


make it think it is practical. In the paragraphs above I have tried to 


suggest how Liberal Arts can he of real help to the people. I do not 


know how the Arts College can persuade the public that a liberating 


education is practical except by cetting down to cases. 


I most definitely feel that colleges of liberal arts must make a 


considered attempt to sell themselves to the public. My contacts with 


parents of prospective students lead me to believe that far too many 


persons lcok upon a liberal arts education as a desirable luxury 


rather than a useful type of education. It is perhaps inevitable 


that the present demand and resulting high salaries in various 


technical professions should help to foster this opinion. A very large 


proportion of our young men somehow believe that a liberal background 


is suitable for one who wishes to enter law or the ministry, but that 


all others should enroll as freshmen in a professional or technical 


college aimed at a particular profession or occupation. Young women 


seem to fcel that a maximum of two years o7 liberal education might be 


desirable, but many of them prefer home economics, nursing, or 


secretarial training. 


One suggestion I would give you is that the liberal arts colleges do, 


in fact, get out and talk more about the advantages they have to offer. 


Unfortunately, we are put in a vad position because some of our own 


faculty oclicve that if a subject is practical, it does not properly 


fit in a liberal arts curriculum. 


At our institution, where nearly 1500 students are in attendance, it 


is necessary for a very large proportion of them to be equipped to 


earn a living when they have graduated from college. As a result, it 
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has been necessary to introduce with the straight Liberal Arts curriculum 


certain courses and departments which are questioned by the "Simon Pure" 


Liberal Arts educators. I am thinking now of the courses in Education which 


we offer and also those in Home Economics. Whether the Liberal Arts 


institution should ostracize completely this type of program is something 


which I gravely question, and it may be a question which Group 5 is not 


interested in discussing. 


Are our faculties interested in and devoted to the cause of liberal 


education - if so, what kind of liberal education? Perhaps our failure to 


agree on basic principles - not glowing generalizations - is a part of our 


difficulty in this area. 


As faculty members how do we individually answer the student's question, 


"Can I afford a liberal education?" 


How can we be convincing in our defense of liberal education when yearly 


our program has become more heavily weighted with vocational courses 


which allow us to attract more students and thus continue to operate? 


Indirect Values 


The college of liberal arts should help young people feel that there are 


areas of life beyond the particular vocation or profession through which 


they earn a living. Doctors, lawyers, and engineers we must train but 


everyone is a citizen and everyone should be a community builder and 


people should be prepared to found and perpetuate a home. These are areas 


in which the liberal arts school can excel. It should give that general 


knowledge which will make it possible for the banker, lawyer, and 


engineer to function as a citizen in a community. This we have failed to 


emphasize. 


If my thinking is correct it turns out then that the college of liberal 


arts is not a theoretical institution nor concerned with life's fringes. 
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It is fundamental to all the vocations and professions; to our common 


life together; and also to our enjoyment of the finest that has been 


thought, said and done. 


I think nothing could be more practical for any society than the 


development of men and women with the breadth of understanding and 


sympathy that liberal education undertakes to develop. The trouble with 


the word "practical" today is that it is much too narrowly construed. 


To the average American it means something that will pay off in an 


economic sense very pronptly. The things that will pay off in the 


stability, creativeness and happiness of a whole people are practical 


in a much higher sense, it scems to mc, and these are things at which 


liberal education aims. 


How can we convince the general puodlic that liberal education is the 


most practicable education in the world. I think that this question 


alone could stimulate a very intercsting discussion of considerable 


length. 


Those colleges which attempt to win students and win regard by 


publishing statistical surveys which illustrate the supposed material* 


value of an A.B. degree are doing a pernicious thing. In the first 


place, the kind of figures they use are highly suspect and in the second' 


place, it is putting the emphasis in the wrong place and leading our 


incoming students, and their parents, to approach the problem of course 


selection in a wrong way. 


* that is, income, etc. 
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Direct vocational values 


1. I think we can talk of the history, the traditions and contributions 


of Liberal Education to our American scene from the Pilgrim fathers 


down to the present time. 


Statistically, I'm sure the balance, in terms of the number of leaders 


in American life, is tipped far toward the side of Liberal Arts 


training. 


Recently I read an article on the contribution of Liberal Arts to 


business. The writer pointed out that the higher one went in the scale 


of executive ability, either in business or industry, the greater was 


the emphasis on a broad Liberal arts training as a prerequisite for the 


post. Conversely, the farther one went down the scale, the greater was 


the emphasis on specific and narrow training. 


I think there is an increasing emphasis on Liberal Arts training as a 


foundation for the professions. Increasingly, is it true thet a 


Bachelor's degree is the admission ticket to our Protestant seminaries, 


our medical and law schools. Even our engineering schools are awakening 


to the fact that a broader training in Liberal Arts is an asset which 


they no longer can ignore. 


I think business and industry itself is awakening to the fact that their 


own future is indissolubly bound up with the perpetuation of Liberal 


Arts education in this country. 


Though my contacts with industry are not as numerous as I would like them 


to be, I have gained the impression from the industrial leaders with 


whom I have contact that there is a general high regard on their part 


for the liberal arts graduate who comes to them with the specialization 


thet comes from studying a major after having had a broad liberal 


background. During the past year, representatives from the Goodyear Tire 


and Rubber Company, Proctor and Gamble Company, several insurance 
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companies, and the Lasalle and Koch Department Stores have talked 


with me concerning the plan to interest more liberal arts graduates 


in industry and business. Would this indicate that we could very well 


survey a number of industrial and business leaders concerning their: 


opinions about the liberal training -- a sort of inventory of the 


present situation? 


On the other hand I would argue that in this day of rapid change, the 


only sound basis of education is the generalized training. It is clearly 


known that any of the technical matcrial put out by the professional 


schools is rapidly superseded and that a book is out of date before 


it is finally put into print. Gradually the fields of enginecring and 


applied science are going further and further back into the realms of 


pure science and it is we in the liberal arts who provide this latter 


type of education. Finally on this subject, I would argue that the man 


of today must be thoroughly acquainted in the social sciences, the 


sciences, in philosophy, and should have some understanding of the arts 


if he is to be the well-rounded man who is needed in our lives. Thus 


the humanities form a fine basis for preparing the man who cian think 


rather than the man who can consult a cookbook and come up with 


predetermined formulas which were apt in a former situation but which 


do not fit the demands of this age for solving new problems. 


The crroncous idea that we find in some places to the effect that 


Liberal Arts people are not well trained for business is a 


preconceived notion or hang-over which we must work at continually. 


Our graduates must earn a living, and it is my understanding that no 


concern would be willing to hire a young person just graduated from 


college and give him free reign. Many industries give a course of 


training of their own making, and there the Liberal Arts graduate is 


as well qualified as graduates from any of the other areas, including 


Business Administration or School of Commerce. 


There seems to be 2 growing tendency among business men and 


industrialists to choose for their concerns young men and women with good 


minds and a breadth of training rather than professionally trained 


students whom I sometimes have described as "skilled but ignorant 


technicians." I suspect that I exaggerate here, but I pray that the 


trend is a genuine one. If this be so, perhaps certain sectors of 


the population are beginning to recognize certain values despite our 


academic modesty. 


Special Methods 


I think that we must conclude that the liberal arts college should 


be more aggressive in acauainting the people with what it has to offer. 


The generel public in my opinion is just not aware of how practical 


and necessary a liberal arts education is. It would be well, it seems 


to me, for any liberal arts college to have an occasional or a series 


of releases along the lines suggested above. The general public does 


not consider the liberal arts practical because they do not under- 


stand their importance. 


2. What service-activities can the College of Liberal Arts perform that 


are necded by the public? As a partial answer to this question we have 


encouraged departments to do what they can in their own fields for the 


people. For example, our Department of Anthrepology is interested in 


pre-historic man. The staff in that Department has worked untiringly 


with laymen already interested in the subject. The staff has 


organized the Tennessee Archaeological Society which publishes the 


Tennessee Archaeolovist, articles in which are written by laymen. 


The Head of our Anthropology Department is the editor. We supply 


necessary funds for travel to the Society meetings, and provide the 
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stenographic and clerical help to get ont the puodlication. In this 


way the department has developed a rather genuine following among a 


certain segment of our people. We hope that this service is worthy and 


that some disciples are thus won over to the Liberal Arts College. 


I believe that 


every College of Liberul Arts can render some genuine 


service to its several constituents. Here we do this through the 


departments, and every department here has its own following in the 


state. 


We could seriously consider that one of the best methods of 


educating the general public concerning the advantages of a liberal 


education is to bring to the public awareness of the success of the 


liberal arte graduates. Some colleges survey each graduating class 


each year for a period of five years and disseminate the information 


through media that touch college students and industrial leaders. 


Should the liberal arts deans consider requesting from one of the 


foundations a large enough grant to permit a somewhat national study 


of the extent of inclusion of liberal education as basic requirements in 


specialized courses - i.e., how wide spread is the practice of 


requiring one or two years of attendance at a liberal arts college 


prior to undergraduate specialized colleges in business administration, 


education, engineering, journalism, pharmacy; how many courses taught 


by the liberal urts college are required in specialized programs 


leading to the degrees offered in music, art, business administration, 


journalism, etc. 


I am firmly convinced that we should be careful not to descend to 


the level of cheap publicity. There is something about liberal 


education that is bound to kcep it somewhat exclusive. I don't believe 


it can enlist the cnthusiasm of the populace at large and still 


remain true to its ideals. 
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7. I believe that it is feasible, although perh:ps too expensive for one 


individual college, to collect duta and to present factual information 


to prove the proposition that a sound liberal education is precisely 


the most practical kind of buckgrovnd a young person can obtain, if he 


has any desire to assume a position of real leadership in a business or 


a profession. I fecl some group might well undertake the collection of 


such data which might involve (a) a wide sampling of the alumi from 


a variety of liberal arts colleges to determine their achievements, (b) 


selective interviewing of a variety of recognized leaders in business, 


industry, and the professions in order to determine a kind of joo 


description which the professional schools have used so adequately to 


support their specialized curriculum, and (c) a careful re-evuluation 


of various curricula within the liberal tradition so that students and 


prospective students might have some definitive understanding of the 


foals to be achieved rather than a blind adherenee to required courses or 


counselors' suggestions. 


I believe thut we might well considcr enlisting the support of some of 


the specialized profesrional schools themselves since there secms to 


be a desire on the pari of many deans of colleges of engincering, 


comuerce, law and medicine to cmphasize the need for developing creative 


leadership among their graduates beyond the narrowly defined limits 


of their professional activity. The point of view expressed by medical 


college devens at the Buck Hill Falis conrerence this past April 


illustrates my point rather eifectively I think. 


I believe it is possible to interest business and industry in 


supporting the liberal crvs college and its objectives, since the 


biggest problem facing them currently is a serious shortage of 


executives - the very type of person we believe our kind of cducation 


can develop. 
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10. It occurs to me that two areas would be worth investigating in 
relation to the practical value of the liberal arts. One is the 
accumulating evidence that business and industry value the services 
of liberal arts graduates and find difficulty in recruiting 
management personnel from the ranks of employees who are technically 
trained. The other involves political considerations. I think it may 
well be argued that libcral arts studics are basic to the survival of 
cur freedom, both in our political processes and private enterprises 
of all kinds. 

11. I suggest an examination of how liberal arts colleges have attempted 
to change with the times, and, also, the necessity of controlling 
the organs of college publicity so that an undue cmphasis is not 
placed on sports and other spectacular aspects of college life. 

12. Certainly we should be more aggressive in our publicity of the value 
of Liberal Arts. And I think that at the present time Liberal Arts 
holds a more favorable position in the educational thinking of a large 
number of people in the United States than it has held for a very long 
time. There was a time, not so very long ago, when Liberal Arts 
was looked upon as a form of education for those people who had no 
definite career in mind and that the Liberal Arts College therefore 
was more or less a cesspool for those who did not know better than to 
attend them. That attitude has been completely reversed of late, and 
I think more and more even the professional schools are becoming 
aware of the necessity of a foundation in the Liberal Arts. My 
sincere hope is that we shall not fail our public in providing a 
program which will really be worth while. 


13. I just read in the Saturday Evening Post a very short editorial on 


the value of the Liberal Arts college and the financial difficulties 


in which it finds itself at the present time. If we could get more 
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friendly advertising of this type, I am certain that the cause of the 


Liberal Arts college would be greatly helped. 


In connection with the question of better publicity for liberal arts, 


I would raise the question as to what our graduates do after 


graduation. It might be revealing to discover how "practical" a liberal 


education really is. It is interesting to note the use our graduates 


make of their college education in the various positions they occupy. 


I have noticed, for example, some of our graduates with a major in 


English soon find themselves in top secretarial positions, others in 


journalistic pursuits, where they seem at least to measure up to, and 


often go aheed of, graduates of schools of journalism. 


Some questions occur to me. For cxample: What effort is made to 


secure some better dircct publicity through pamphlets, newspaper 


articles, bulletins, ctc.? Have we missed an opportunity to convey 


some idea of the value of the liberal arts through attractive or 


interesting brochures? How far should the liberal arts colleges go in 


such matters, for example, as developing programs designed to 


interest students in citizenship? We seem to be nudged more and more 


to prepare college men and women for "citizenship." 


We are sometimes criticized for being concerned too much with words, 


that is, great ideas, and with the best that has been thought and written 


about men and their relations with one another, and not cnough with 


what acually goes on in the world sround us. Would more attention 


to that business men do, what politicians do, etc., result in more or 


less favorable publicity for the liberal arts? 


One objective which I think we should have is to develop a program 


based on historical fact that Liberal Arts people are often preferred 


to take places in business or political realms, as well as other 


aspects of our culture, past and present. This is a process of 
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education of the general public which we have neglected. 


I feel very keenly that this educational process must be continuous 


so the gencral public becomes increasingly aware or the fact that 


Liberal Arts graduates are well qualified to take places of 


responsibility in the world of business, political affairs and 


industry. 


Is the College of Liberal Arts depending too much on formal in- 


formation agencies for its publicity and public relations? 


A. How can we use our students to better advantage in 


public relations activities? 


B. Do our professors publicly promote their specialty at the 


cost of our college program and ideals? 


Last week wac American Education Week. Here, at least, is one week where 


persons like ourselves might extend ourselves to the extent of going 


speaking on a liberal education. I am embarrassed 


before the public and 


to confess that I had to have a friend in a Rotary Club in a nearby City 


remind me of the week when he invited me to speak to his Rotary group. 


I did a very poor job of speaking on the topic "These Things I Believe 


About Education." You would expect me to speak in the liberal arts 


tradition as well as I could and perhaps I made some little impression. 


Most of the time I fear I have made little effort to explain the 


purposes of a liberal arts college as I see them to parents or citizens 


at large, to say nothing of trying to explain them to students who have 


to take some of my courses. This is a way of saying that there are more 


things than charity that should begin at home. 
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MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
Hotel Statler 


Los Angeles, California 


The business meeting of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans was called to order at 4 p.m. on January 6, 1953, by the Chair- 
man, Dean O. H. Rechard. Dean Rechard announced that guests were 
welcome at the business session but members alone were eligible to 
vote. 

The first order of business was the report of the Committee 
on Pre-Professional Education presented by Dean Victor A. Rapport, 
Chairman. This report was reccived unanimously and a copy is attached. 

The Treasurer's report was prescnted and accepted by the Con- 
ference and a copy is included in these minutcs. A vote of appreciation 
to Dean O'Donnell for his three years of exccllent service as treasurer 
was unanimously passed. 

The minutes of the 1952 business session were read and approved. 
The secretary then presented the following recommendations from the 


Executive Committee which were accepted by the conference: 


1. That the program committee for the 1954 conference be 


set up according to the pattern established for 1953. 

2. That, whenever possible, resolutions be presented to the 
Executive Committce vtefore being proposed on the floor in order that 
the general length of a business session might be foreseen. 

3. That the Committee on Pre-Professional Education be con-~ 
tinued for the period of one year. 

The chairman read a telegram of greetings and good wishes from 


Dean Mary P. Smith, former secretary of the Conference. Dean Lewis 
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was instructed to write Dean Smith to express the appreciation of the 
Conference for her thoughtfulness. 

The report of the Nominating Committee which is attached was 
presented by the chairmen, Dean Kenneth H. McFall, and unanimously ac- 
cepted. The new officers were presented by Dean Rechard who then turned 


over the meeting to Dean Kille. Deun Kille expressed the appreciation of 


the conference to Dean Rechard, to the program committee and to Dr. Guy 


Snavely for their efforts contributing to the success of the meeting. Dean 
Murten ten Hoor moved that the Exccutive Comnittce be directed to pass 
an appropriate resolution on the retirement of Dr. Snavely. This 
motion was passed unanimously. 
The meeting was adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 
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Report of the Comittee on Pre-Professional Education 


Your Committce on Pre-professional Education has continued its role 


as analyst of current developments in that field and as adviser 


to agencies which sought its assistance. 


In its status as analyst, it reports to you on recent trends 


and conditions in the area of pre-professional education. 


(1) There continues to be no problem of admission to such pro- 


fessional training as law, pharmacy, osteopathy and optometry. 


Admission to training in medicine, dentistry and veterinary 


(2) 


medicine is still difficult, with medicine continuing to be 


that field where entrance into professional training is 


hardest. There is, howcver, a noticeable reduction in the ratio 


of applicants to available spaces. The year 1949 is the peak 


year of applicants-per-vacancy, with 2 steady decline 


appearing to occur since that time. In fact, many of us are 


now aware of medical schools actuelly competing for top 


students. Unfortunately, this condition should not be under- 


stood as meaning that any qualified student can grin admission 


to a college of medicine; but it does indicate a partial easing 


This relaxation is attributable to two 


of the situetion. 


concurrent factors: (a) an increase in the number of students 


admitted to medical schools, and (b) a reduction in the total 


The former of these - that is, the 


number of applicants. 


increase in students admitted - is accounted for by a slight 


increase in the number of medical schools, but more particularly 


by increases which have been made in entering classes of 


established schools. The second factor - the reduction in 


total number of applicants - results from a numbcr of causes, 
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but among these is one which cannot be overlooked because of 


its implications, that is, a real decline in the number of 


students intending to enter medicine. Our Committee reported 


to you last year on this phenomenon. Dean W. S. Guthrie, of 


The Ohio State University, in his study of 1951 Applications to 


the Professional Schools and Colleges, indicated that in a poll 


of 20 liberal arts colleges, their premedical freshman en- 


rollments were down 40% from 1947 to 1951, while total freshman 


enrollments were down only 22%. Our Committee renews its 


prediction that in the four years ahead we may anticipate a 


continuance of the narrowing between vacancies and applicants 


We also renew our sug- 


for admission to medical training. 


gestion that this condition should cause the professional 


schocls to give greater consideration to the quality of the 


individual student, well grounded in the liberal arts, than 


to the specific nature of the particular courses he has 


taken. 


There continues to be a need for good counselling of the pre- 


professional student, counsclling which will guide him into 


the field of his competence, counselling which will show him 


where his choice and his abilitics do not coincide, and above 


which will guide him along a path of broad, 


all, counselling 


liberal pre-professional training. 


Your Committee hopes that the liberal arts colleges will 


broaden their efforts to establish liaison with the profes- 


sional schools. We recommend an expansion of regional meetings 


between the professional schools and our own group which is 


engaged in preparing students for entry into the professions. 


a 
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On the matter of advice to agencies seeking our aid, members 


of your Committee (as well as many of you who are here) have worked with 


the sub-committee on pre-professional education of the American Medical 


Association - Association of American Medical Colleges Committee on the 


Study of Medical Education. 


That sub-committee, better known as the 


Severinghaus-Carman-Cadbury Committee, has performed invaluable service 


in investigating the status of pre-professional education. Parenthetically, 


I should like to express the hope that that sub-committee will be continued 


as a permanent group after its present job is completed - for only through 


subsequent follow-up will the real fruits of its work be harvested. The 


report of that committee is expected to be published in February, and I 


urge all of you to read it with care, since if you do, you may be sure 


of reading it with profit. 


Your Committee has also acted as advisers to the Commission on 


Pre-professional Education of the Association of American Colleges. That 


Commission has expressed the hope that the deans will continue this 


Committee so that our two groups may work jointly in furthering our 


goal of improving pre-professional education. 


The improvement of pre-professional education continues to be 


the task of the libernol arts college. While we must concern ourselves with 


the matter of entrance requirements which the professional school may 


impose, we cannot overlook the basic responsibility which is ours, and 


ours alone - that is, the responsibility of turning out men and women who 


will be good citizens, who are liberally educated persons aware of their 


place in and responsibility to society. 


Toward that end, I recommend that the individual members of this 


Conference increase their interest and activity in the field of pre- 


professional education. Respectfully submitted, 


Victor A. Rapport 
Chairman 
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AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


TREASURER'S REPORT 
for 1952 


January 6, 1953 


BALANCE ON HAND January 6, 1952. . «© «© «© «© « « $2191.38 


RECEIPTS (January 8, 1952 - January 6, 1953): 
$230.00 


Dues for 1952 collected at the Conference. 


Dues for 1952 collected during the yeer . . 154.00 


Total dues collected for 1952 ... . $384.10 


Cash collected for 90 luncheon tickets (@ $3.50) 
at the Annual Conference, January 6, 1952 


315.00 


DISBURSEMENTS (January 8, 1952 - January 6, 1953) 


Dinner for the Executive Committee (January 1952) . 


Luncheon for 92 (including 2 complimentary tickots) 
@ $3.00 (January 1952). . . « «© «© «© «© « « 276,00 


Sales tux on the luncheon. . . .6 «© 5.52 


Gratuities (at the January 1952 meeting) . . . . +. 27.60 


Check #11 to Hamilton J. Newell, Inc. for the printing 
of the Annual Meeting folders . . . «© «© « « 24,00 


Check #12 to Walters Printing and Manufacturing 


Check #13 to Dean Mary Phlegar Smith for stamps and 
incidental expenses. . .« «© © 1.75 


Check #14 to Dean Nancy D. Lewis for printing of the 
Proceedings of the 1952 meeting. . . « 


Check #15 to the Mountain State Lithographing Co. for 
program: for the January 1953 meeting. . . 


@OTAL DISBURSEMENTS . «© «© «© «© «© «© «© 653.38 


Less Bunk Service Charges for the year. 


BALANCE ON HAND, JANUARY 6, 1953 . «© © «© © «© « $232.55 


W. E. O'Donnell 
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Report of Nominating Committce 


Dean Frank Kille 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


For Chairman 


For Vice-Chairman Dean William E. Alderman 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


For Treasurer (3 year term) Dean Eldon L. Johnson 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


For Executive Committce 


4 year term Sister Emmanuel 
College of St. Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


Dean B. R. Brazeal 
Morehouse College 
atlanta, Georgia 


2 year term 


Dean Harold Spencer 
Whitticr College 
Whittier, California 


l year term 


Coumittee on Nominations 


Glenn S. Dumke, Dean William T. Beadles, Dean 
Occidental College Illinois Wesleyan University 
Los Angeles 41, Colifornia Bloomington, Illinois 


Fred C. Cole, Dean Kenneth H. McFall, Dean 
Tulane University Bowling Green State University 
New Orlcans 18, Louisiana Bowling Green, Ohio 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF AC/.DEMIC DEANS 


January 5, 1953 


The Executive Committce of the American Conference of Academic 


Deans met at 8 p.m. on January 5, 1953, at the Hotel Statler in Los 


Angeles, California, with DeanO. H. Rechard presiding. Deans Rechard, 


Kille, O'Donnell,.ilderman, Roberts, and Lewis were present. 


Procedures for registration were discussed. It was agreed 


that each registrant Le asked to list his name, title, institution, and 


the location of his institution. The secretary was instructed to re- 


quest the Association of American Colleges to delay its registration 


until after 10 «a.m. in order to avoid confusion with registration for 


the Conference, 


Dean Eunice Roberts raised the guestion of her status on the 


board as she is no longer the dean of a liberal arts college but now 


carries responsibilities of an academic nature cutting across all 


colleges within Indiana University. Her resignation was accepted with 


regret. 


Dean Kille expressed the opinion that the members of the 


Executive Committee hud been most helpful in planning the program for 


the 1953 meeting and it was decided to recommend to the Conference that 


the Program Committee for the 19°4 meeting be continued on the same 


d basis. Dean Kille requested that an extra copy of the program of the 


1954 mecting be sent to each dean to be pussed on to his president. He 


also suggested that 15 copies be sent to the public relations executive 


The possibility of arranging 


of the Association of American Colleges. 


a panel from the Conference for the press was discussed but no action 


was taken. 
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The future of the Committee on Pre-Professional Education was 


discussed. Members of the Executive Committee questioned the desirability 


of continuing this comaittee on the grounds that it seemed an undue em- 


phasis of concern since the Conference maintains no other such standing 


committees. It was agreed that the Executive Committee should take no 


stand on this matter until after the report of the Committee on Pre-Pro- 


fessional Education was heard at the business session. 


Dean Kille suggested that the Executive Committee call the 


attention of the Executive Director of the Association of American Colleges 


to the fact, that, if the commissions of the Association wishes special 


studies made in academic areas, able and willing volunteers cxist in the 


ranks of the academic deans. A motion made by Dean Alderman that the 


chairman should so notify the Executive Director was passed. 


The Executive Committce yoted to reccommend to the Conference 


that, where possible, resolutions be presented to the committee before 


being brought to the floor of the Conference in order that considered 


thought and adequate time be given to all such resolutions. 


The mecting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 6, 1953 


The Executive Committce of the American Conference of Academic 


Deans met immediately following the business meeting of the Conference 


on January 6, 1953. The new chairman, Dean Frank Killc, presided and 


Deuns Aldermen, Brazeal, Johnson, Kille, Lewis, Rechard, and Sister 


Emmanucl were present. 


The Chairman and the Secretary were directed to formulate a 


resolution on the retirement of Dr. Snavely as Executive Director of 


the Association of American Colleges. 


A resolution was presented from Discussion Group IV under the 


lendership of Dean T. E. Strevey. It was moved by Dean Rechard, 


seconded by Dean Brazeal and voted by the Committee that this report be 


accepted. A copy of the resolution is attached, 


The Secretary was again directed to send a list of names and 


addresses of all members of the Executive Committce to each member of 


the Committee and it was agreed that copies of all correspondence on 


Conference affairs be sent to cach committee member. 


Dean Johnson pointed out that procedures for the presentation 


of resolutions are not well established. Dean Brazeal suggested that the 


Executive Committee let it be known that the committee is ready to receive 


appropriate resolutions from the discussion groups. 


The plan of this year's mecting was considered by the committee. 


Comments im general were favorable. The smull size of the discussion 


groups was accepted as important and it was suggested that the program 


committee consider having a number of groups discussing the same 


topic. 
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The following topics for future discussion were proposed: 
The Dean and Academic Freedom 
The Obligations of the Dean for the Advancement of 
Tcaching Within His Institution 


The Recruitment of Young Teachers 


The mecting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Secretary 
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Resolution Presented to Executive Committee 


by Group IV 


Be it resolved that there be established a committee of the 


Conference of Academic Deans to consider the obligation of liberal arts 


colleges to primary, secondary and junior college education; that this 


committee have as one of its principal functions the establishment of 
channels of communication between the traditional liberal arts dis- 
ciplines and the discipline of education. Be it further resolved that 
this action be reported to the Association of American Colleges in the 


hope that that organization may take similar action. 
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REGISTRATION - JANUARY 1953 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


ALABAMA 


Marten ten Hoor 
Dean 


University of Alabama 
Tuscaloosa 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College H. D. Richardson 
Tempe Dean of the College 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural Mechanical and J. L. Wilson 
Norman College Dean 
Pine Bluff 


CALIFORNIA 


W. Bayard Taylor 
Dean of Faculty 


Claremont Men's College 
Claremont 


College of the Holy Names Sister M. Madeleine Rose 
Oakland. President 


College of the Holy Names Sister Madeleine Maria 
Oakland. Dean 


College of Notre Dame Sister Teresa Augustine 
Belmont Dean 


College of the Pacific Lloyd M. Bertholf 
Stockton Dean of the College 


\ Deep Springs College Robert D. Howard 
Deep Springs Dean 


Dominican College of San Sister Mary Joseph 
Rafael . Dean 
Sans Rafael 


7 Dominican College of San Sister Mary Anita 
Rafael Registrar 
' San Rafael 


George Pepperdine College E. V. Pullias 
Los Angeles Dean 


Immaculate Heart College Sistcr M. Eileen 
Los Angeles Dean 


Immaculate Heart College Sister Mary Louise 
Los Angeles Dean, Graduate School 
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CALIFORNIA (continued) 


La Sierra College Thomas A. Little 
Arlington Dean of the College 


La Verne College J. C. Brandt 
La Verne Dean-Registrar 


La Verne College Paul B. Baum 
La Verne Dean of the College 


Marymount College Mother M. Gregory 


Los angeles Dean 
Mount St. Mary's College Sister Rose de Lima 
Los Angeles Dean 


Occidental College Glenn S. Dumke 
Los angeles Dean of Faculty 


Pomona College L. Raymond Iredell 
Claremont Dean of Faculty 


St. Mary's College Brother U. Jerome, F.S.C. 
St. Mary's College Dean 


San Diego State College Mother M. Aimee Rossi 
Sean Diego Dean 


Stanford University Ray Faulkner 
Stanford Acting Dean of Humanities 
and Science 


University of San Francisco Alexis I. Mei 
San Francisco Dean 


University of South California Tracy E. Strevey 
Los Angeles ‘Dean of Letters, Arts, and 
Science 


Upland College William Georgiades 
Upland Dean of Instruction 


Whittier College H, F. Spencer 
Whittier Dean 


COLOR.’.DO 


W. F. Dyde 
Dean of Faculty 


University of Colorado 
Boulder 


University of Colorado Jacob Van Ek 
Boulder Dean of Arts and Sciences 


University of Denver James E. Perdue 
Denver assistant to Chancellor 
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FLORIDA 


Florida State University Charles S. Davis 
Tallahassee Dean of Arts and Sciences 


Rollins College Edwin R. Walker 
Winter Park Dean 


Stetson University C. Howard Hopkins 
DeLand Dean of the University 


GEORGIA 


Morehouse College B. R. Brazeal 
Atlanta Academic Dean 


IDAHO 


Northwest Nazarene College Thelma B. Culver 
Nampa Dean of the College 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Wesleyan University William T. Beadles 
Bloomington Dean 


Mundelein College Sister Mary Bernarda, BVM 
Chicago Dean 


Sister Mary Aurelia 
Dean 


Rosary College 
River Forest 


A. Henning Larsen 
Dean of Arts and Sciences 


University of Illinois 
Urbana 


INDIANA 


Anégerson College und Theological Russell Olt 
Seminary Dean 


Anderson 


Robert H. Farber 
Dean 


DePauw University 
Greencastle 


Franklin College of Indiana Harold W. Richardson 
Franklin President 


r Indiana University Frank T. Gucker, dr. 
q Bloomington Dean of Arts and Sciences 


Indiana University Eunice C. Roberts 
Bloomington Assistant Dean of Faculties 


F Taylor University Milo A. Rediger 
Es Upland Dean 
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Cornell College Karl D. Hartzell 
Mount Vernon Dean of the College 


Loras College Rt. Reverend Norbert C. 
Dubuque Barrett 
Dean 


KENTUCKY 


Reverend John F. Murphy 
Dean 


Villa Madonna College 
Covington 


LOUISIANA 


Fred C. Cole 
Dean 


Tulane University 
New Orleans 


MAINE 


Colby College Ernest C. Marriner 
Waterville Dean 


MARYLAND 


Md. Prov. JEA Stephen F. McNamee 
Baltimore Regional Director 


Joseph K. Drane, S.d. 
Dean 


Loyola College 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Jemes E. FitzGerald, S.d. 
Dean 


College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester 


Delmar Leighton 
Dean of Students 


Harvard College 
Cambridge 


MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan Charles E. Odegaard 
Ann Arbor Dean of Letters, Arts, and 
Sciences 


Victor A. Rapport 


Wayne University 
Dean of Liberal Arts 


Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


Carleton College Frank R. Kille 
Northfield Dean 


College of St. Teresa Sister M. Emmanuel 
Winona Dean 


IOWA 
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MINNESOTA (continued) 


College of St. Thomas William E. O'Donnell 
St. Paul Dean 


Brother Julius, F.S.C. 
Academic Dean 


St. Mary's College 
Winona 


St. Olaf College Peter E. Fossum 
Northfield Dean 


University of Minnesota Erreti W. McDiarmid 
St. Paul Dean of arts and Sciences 


MISSOURI 


Drury College James F. Findlay 
Springfield President 


Mother Myrtle Wilkins, R.S.C.d. 
Dean 


Maryville College 
St. Louis 


Thomas S. Hall 


Washington University 
Dean of Liberal Arts. 


St. Louis 


MONTANA 
d College of Great Falls Monsignor James J. Donovan 
Great Falls President 


NEBRASKA 


Hastings College Dale D. Welch V ce 
Hastings President 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Reverend Bernard L. Holmes, OSB 
Dean 


St. Anselm's College 
Manchestcr 


NEW MEXICO 


Harold O. Reid 


University of New Mexico 
Acting Dean of Arts and Sciences 


Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 


u College of Mount St. Vincent Sister Catharine Marie 
New York Dean 
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Af University Thurston N. Davis, S. H. 
New York Dean 


Mother Eleanor M. O'Byrne 
President 


Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 
New York 


NEW YORK (continued) 


Manhattanville College of the Mother Florence Weston 
Sacred Heart Dean 
New York 


Marymount College Mother M. du Sacre Coeur 
Tarrytown Dean 


Eric H. Faigle 


Syracuse University 
Dean of Liberal Arts 


Syracuse 


Antioch College W. Boyd Alexander 
Yellow Springs Vice President-Dean of Admin- 
istration 


Bowling Green State University Kenneth H. McFall 
Bowling Green Dean 


Denison University C. F. Richards 
Granville Vice President and Dean 


J John Carroll University Edward C. McCue, S.d. 
Cleveland Dean 


Marietta College Merrill R. Patterson 
Marietta Dean of the College 


Miami University William E. Alderman 
Oxfcrd Dean of Arts and Sciences 


Miami University Melva Lind 
Oxford Dean of Women 


Western College for Women Edward W. Pohlman 
Oxford Dean 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Baptist University L. E. Solomon 
Shawnee Deen 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College - Charles W. Howard 
Portland. Dean of Faculty 
J Pacific University Edwin T. Ingles Yu 
Forest Grove Vice President 
University of Oregon Eldon L. Johnson 


Eugene Dean of Liberal Arts 


University of Portland Charles C. Miltner 
Portland Dean of Liberal Arts 


OHIO 
| 


OREGON (continued) 


Robert D. Gregg 
Dean 


Willamette University 
Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bucknell University William H. Coleman 


Lewisburg Dean 
/tempre University William T. Caldwell 
Philadelphia Dean of Liberal Arts 
niversity of Scranton J. Eugene Gallery, S.d. 
Scranton President 


RHODE ISLAND 


Samuel T. Arnold 
Provost 


Brown University 
Providence 


Pembroke College in Brown Nancy D. Lewis 
University Dean 
Providence 


Vincent C. Dore, O.P. 
Dean 


Providence College 
Providence 


TEXAS 
Bishop College M. K. Curry, Jr. por 
Marshall President : 
Incarnate Word College Sister M. Columkille 
San Antonio President 


Incarnate Word College Sister James Patrick 
San Antonio Dean 


J st Mary's University Thomas J. Treadaway 
San Antonio Dean 


‘Texas Wesleyan College J. Elmer Cox 
Fort Worth Dean of the College 


Texas Wesleyan College L. H. Hubbard 
Fort Worth Director of Graduate Division 


VIRGINIA 


Stephen J. Wright 


Hampton Institute 
Dean of Faculty 


Hampton 


Virginia Union University Thomas H. Henderson 
Richmond Dean of the College 
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WASHINGTON 


University of Washington 
Seattle 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit College 
Beloit 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming 
Laramie 


Lloyd S. Woodburne 
Dean of the College 


Ivan M. Stone 
Dean 


Virgil Roach, 
Dean 


O. H. Rechard 
Dean 
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